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The Staff and Board of Directors of Expo- 
nent II take great pleasure in announcing the 
Tenth Annual Exponent Day Dinner, to be held 
Saturday, June S, 1982, and in announcing that 
Lavina Fielding Anderson has accepted an invi- 
tation to be the speaker. 





Lavina introduces herself better than anyone 
else could. "I keep thinking of myself as 
thin and energetic," she says. "Actually I'm 
blobby and poop out at 9:25 p.m. However, 
I'll say yes to almost anything before noon." 


It comes from her farm background, no 
doubt, where she and her five brothers and 
sisters routinely irrigated a 320-acre 
farm before breakfast. She was born in Shel- 
ley, Idaho (in Mrs. Eaton's Maternity Home) 
April 13, 1944, to Herman and Maude Dial 
Fielding, and spent her childhood in Lost Riv- 
er Valley where her father was bishop of the 
Moore Ward. She recalls spending delighted 
hours alone with her horse exploring the un- 
cultivated portion of the farm, seeing rab- 
bits, deer, birds on their nests, pheasants, 
and even occasional woodchucks. 


Moving ‘to Washington State's flat and newly 
cultivable Columbia Basin in 1955S was disrup- 
tive. "We were Mormons in a community that 
was hostile to Mormons at the time," she 
recalls. "I went from being one of the 
gang to being one all alone. There was no 
‘hideaway’ country--it was all farms in 
squares surrounded by country roads. No 
trees. And no mountains. Without realizing 
it, I had agoraphobia." 


But Moses Lake, the closest town of any 
size, had a library which she stumbled into 
by accident while her father was licensing 
a truck in the other end of the building. 


"I checked out 112 books on that first 
visit," she remembers, “and the librarians, 
who could have terrorized me by raising an 
eyebrow, just smiled and kept stamping." 


Her early reading habits were omnivorous-- 
her older brother Max had taught her to read 
while he was learning in first grade--and the 
most miserable summer of her adolescence was 
when her father, fed up at the competition, de- 
creed that no books could be taken to the 
field. "I'm against deprivation," Lavina ob- 
serves. "When I got back from my mission 
(France and Switzerland, 1965-67), I went to 
four movies a week for a year." 


th 


Her reading is still omnivorous. Seeing 
Hugh Nibley run upstairs in the library read- 
ing as he went inspired her to read anywhere, 
and colleagues have been startled to see her 
emerge from a restroom stall turning a page. 


"BYU may not be for everybody, but it was 
just right for me," she comments. "I learned 
about friendship. I learned about scholarship. 
I had a major where it was my duty to read 
instead of a pleasure I was shirking other 
duties for. I grew up at BYU." 


She went on a mission, like her mother, 
and says she learned "about the dubious 
satisfactions of enduring to the end."' She 
also grew to love the scriptures, and found 
many aspects of her commitment to the gospel 
deepening. "My parents' faith literally 
worked miracles in our family,’ she remembers. 
"And their faithfulness to the Church was 
consecration in action. On my mission my 
own testimony of those principles was tested." 
She pauses and grins, "No miracles, but I 
darn well decided it was too inconvenient 
to be a Mormon if it wasn't all true--and 
it was." 


She returned to finish her undergraduate 
degree and a master's in English at BYU, 
then went to graduate school at the Univer- 
sity of Washington in Seattle where she fin- 
ished the coursework for her Ph.D., came to 
Salt Lake City to join the Ensign staff, 
and finished her dissertation on western 
travel narratives. She worked for the En- 
sign for eight busy years. Two of her 
responsibilities there--women and history-- 
coalesced into her current professional 
interest in the history of Mormon women. 

"It didn't hurt any to be living with Jill 
Mulvay and having lunch every couple of days 
with Maureen Ursenbach either," she observes 
wryly. 


"The Ensign was a good place to be during 
those eight years when so much changed for 
women in the nation," she observes. ‘They 














were frustrating, taxing, rewarding, and satis- 
fying years. I have no regrets about staying 
that long and I have no regrets about not 

being there now." 


"It was also a good time to be a woman 
there. Since there was no immediate danger 
of having a woman named managing editor, I 
was freed from the pressures of having to 
play politics to climb the ladder and felt 
comfortable asking questions about limits and 
leaning on restrictions." She grins ruefully. 
"This isn't a particularly comfortable style 
for those around me. My younger brother Lynn 
once, during a family argument, quoted his 
own variant on a Shakespeare sonnet to me: 
‘Shall I compare thee to a Sherman tank?/ 

It is more lovely and more temperate. . .'"' 


She set up her own editing business in 
the summer of 1981 and has been enjoying the 
part-time flexibility. Her son, Christian, not 
quite two, "is incredibly wonderful right now." 
Among her editing projects are a Hugh Nibley 
quote book scheduled for publication by Signa- 
ture Books, and some of Emma Lou Thayne's prose 
works. "If I ever think I'm busy, I just look 
at Emma Lou's schedule," she sighs. 


She and her husband, Paul L. Anderson of 
Pasadena, can't remember how they met, since 
the first documentary indication they have is 
a party they jointly planned. Paul, an archi- 
tect, works for the Church as manager of 
historic sites in the Arts and Sites Division. 
They were married in the summer of 1977 
and Lavina says, "I become more convinced 
every month that Paul is the only man I 
could be successfully married to. The re- 
verse isn't true. He's so kind, thoughtful, 
helpful, accommodating, and secure that he 
could be successfully married to Lucrezia 
Borgia." 


The only serious source of discord is 


the division of housework. "All of the 
tasks. are on three lists: his, mine, and ee 


ours. That way, somebody is responsible for 
everything but nobody is responsible for 
nagging if it doesn't get done. I'm happy 
to report that our standards for tidiness 
are low and sinking fast." 


The trip to Boston is "a pilgrimage. 

I've been a subscriber to Exponent IT from 
the beginning and have nothing but the 
highest respect for its editorial sensitivity 
and responsibility. And when Judy Dushku 
phoned with the invitation to speak, I just 
blushed all over from pleasure. I don't 

know how to say how honored I am without 
becoming maudlin. And that would never 


do." 


At the risk of becoming maudlin, Exponent Ir 
would like to reiterate how honored we are that 
Lavina will be with us. Speakers for the Expo- 
nent Day Dinner are chosen for their contribu- 
tions as contemporary Mormon women, and Lavina 
certainly is among the leaders in that group. 
Past speakers have included Maureen Ursenbach 
Beecher, Juanita Brooks, Emma Lou Thayne, Lela 
Coons, Claudia L. Bushman, Jill Mulvay Derr, 
Mary L. Bradford, Judge Christine M. Durham, and 
Linda King Newell. The Exponent Day Dinner com- 
memorates the founding of the Woman's Exponent, 
the first women's newspaper west of the Missis- 
sippl, which was published completely by Mor- 
mon women in Utah from June 1, 1872 until 1914. 


The dinner will be held on Saturday, 
June 5, 1982, at Ashdown House, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, beginning at 7:00. 
All are invited to attend but reservations must 
be made before June 1. For information, please 
contact Carrel Sheldon, c/o Exponent II, 
P.O. Box 37, Arlington, MA 02174. Accommo- 
dations will be arranged for those coming from 
out of town. 
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Editor's Note--An article by Jane Strom 
quist in the Salt Lake Tribune's "Common 
Carrier" (12 April 1981, page Al3) brought 
to the attention of Exponent II the fact 
that current property laws are disadvantageous 
to homemakers in many ways. To further inves- 
tigate the matter, we contacted Professor Jim 
Backman at the Brigham Young University Law 
School, and he put us in touch with Lynne 
R. Hall, a law student and the Director of 
the BYU Family Law Society. She has prepared 
a series of three articles that will run in 
the next three issues of Exponent II, exam- 
ining the property rights of married women. 


The first article deals with the 42 states 
in which English Common law forms the basis 
of the legal code. The second article will 
deal with married women's property rights in 
the eight community property states (California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Washington, Texas, Idaho, 
Nevada and Louisiana), and the third with the 
various ways in which property may be held 
by two or more people, focusing on property 
held jointly by husband and wife. 


As the laws of individual states vary greatly, 
these articles can simply make us aware of gen- 
eral issues and areas that may affect us. It 
is Exponent II's hope that we will all realize 
the seriousness of these issues and investi- 
gate them for ourselves in our own states. 


yur great thanks co Lynne Hall and to 
Jim Backman for helping us with this project. 





Sy marriage, the husband and wife are one per- 
son in law, that is, the very being or legal 
existence of the woman is suspended during 
the marriage, or at least is incorporated and 
consolidated into that of the husband, under 
whose wing, protection and cover she performs 
everything . . . and her condition during mar- 
riage is called her coverture. 


Blackstone, Commentaries (1763) 


The above quotation from the writings of the 
most famous of English jurists, Sir William 
Blackstone, summarizes the condition of the mar- 
ried woman under English common law. The legal 
existence of the woman was suspended during the 
Marriage, and the husband and wife were regarded 
as one person. The legal identity of the woman 
was merged with that of her husband, a concept 
which became known as "unity of the spouses." 
The law gave the husband power to control and 
manage the real property of his wife. He became 
absolute owner of all of her personal property. 
She could not sue or be sued, unless her husband 
was included in the lawsuit, nor could she con- 
tract on her own. Her position was similar to 
that of a child or incompetent person who is 
Placed by law under the care of a guardian. 
woman was represented in all legal matters by 
her husband. 


The 


While the husband had complete legal control 
of the marital property, there were certain limi- 
tations upon his power. A married woman had an 
interest in one-third of all the land which her 
husband owned, an interest which was called the 
"dower."' The wife had no control over this land 
while her husband was alive, although her dower 
interest prevented her husband from disposing of 
the property completely. If a wife survived her 
husband, she would inherit one-third of the land, 
her dower, upon his death. The dower was a pri- 
mary means of providing security for widows. 


The common law merger of the legal existence 
of the wife into that of the husband created sub- 
stantial hardship and inequity. During the 
eighteenth century, some relief was offered in 
the "married woman's equitable separate estate." 
In England, a separate court system came into 
being to provide equitable relief when the rigid 
and inflexible rules of the common law could not. 
These were called Courts of Equity. To circum- 
vent the inflexibility of the common law with 
regard to married women's property rights, the 
"married woman's equitable separate estate" was 
created whereby property could be set apart "for 
the sole and separate use" of a married woman. 
This created a trust which was recognized by the 
alternate court system, the Courts of Equity. 
The woman was free from the disabilities of 
coverture as far as the trust property was con- 
cerned. She had the power to manage any prop- 
erty so designated without the concurrence of 
her husband. 


The English common law, including the legal 
disabilities of the married woman, was estab- 
lished throughout the American colonies by set- 
tlers from the British Commonwealth. While the 
concept of "unity of the spouses’' left women 
with little economic or legal power, the wife's 
dower interest and the "married woman's equit- 
able separate estate'' provided some protection. 


Unfortunately, changes in the law in the - 
first quarter of the eighteenth century gradu- 
ally eroded these economic protections and made 
married women's property rights even more uncer- 
tain. A number of landmark court decisions 
greatly restricted the right of dower in order 
to facilitate land speculation and improvement 
in a rapidly developing American economy. Then, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
U.S. went through a period of reform and codifi- 
cation of the law. Legislative bodies in each 
state examined the common law, extracted basic 
principles, modified them as they deemed neces- 
sary, and then recorded the law in collections 
of state statutes. There wa8 a concerted effort 
at that time to eliminate any feudal vestiges of 
English law, including the equity trusts to pro- 
tect the property of married women. 


To resolve the uncertainty, beginning in 1830 
in Mississippi, a new series of laws was passed 
known as the Married Woman's Property Acts, or 
simply Married Woman's Acts, This series of 
Acts established simpler procedures for protect- 
ing married women's property. Some legal his- 
torians believe that these Acts actually protect- 
ed the property rights of fathers who were wor- 
ried that a son-in-law might squander their 
daughter's dowry or inheritance. It appears, 
however, that most state legislators voted for 
the Married Women's Property Acts because they 
thought the Acts would protect women, 







The Acts did provide an instrument of reform 
of American law whereby the legal status of wom- 
en could be improved. According to interpreta- 
tions of the various Married Women's Property 
Acts, husbands in the 42 common law states no 
longer control or manage the separate property 
or earnings of their wives. Each party owns 
what he or she has purchased with his or her 
own funds and retains full legal rights to his 
or her separate property. For example, if a 
car is purchased, the deed can be written in the 
names of both husband and wife in some form of 
joint or concurrent ownership. In such case, if 
the funds come solely from one spouse, the other 
spouse takes joint ownership as a gift and a 
gift tax must be paid: 


With this background on the general develop- 
ment of married women's property rights under 
the common law, let us proceed to some specific 
areas of concern to the homemaker in the common 
law states--support, inheritance and divorce. 


Support 


Although the abrogation of the "unity of the 
spouses" concept was a major step, the non-work- 
ing married woman may still find herself in a 
somewhat precarious legal position. A woman 
who has no outside source of income is complete- 
ly dependent upon her husband's good will and 
generosity for her support. In most states, 
the husband has a legal duty to support his 
wife, but that duty is not enforceable in the 
courts. If a husband refuses to give his wife 
money for her personal support, she cannot get 
a court order compelling him to do so. The 
courts have refused to intervene in the day-to- 
day problems between a husband and wife while 
the couple remains together, stating that it is 
too difficult to set and supervise a financial 
arrangement between spouses. However, the 
courts will so do when a legal separation or 
divorce is pending. 


One of the few cases to be litigated on the 
subject was McGuire v. McGuire, which came before 
the Nebraska Supreme Court in 1953. Mrs. 
McGuire was.the wife of a well-to-do farmer. 

For thirty-four years she "worked in the fields, 
did outside chores, cooked and attended to her 
household duties, such as cleaning the house and 
doing the washing." In addition, she raised as 
many as 300 chickens a year and used the money 
to buy her clothing and groceries. During these 
years, her husband gave her very little money. 
In the four years preceding the suit, he had not 
given her any money for furniture, household 
necessities, or clothing. The house had no bath- 
room, bathing facilities, inside toilet, or 
kitchen sink, Finally, Mrs. McGuire brought 
suit seeking a court order to compel her husband 
to fulfill his duty of support. The Nebraska 
Supreme Court flatly turned her down, stating 
that it is an "indispensible requirement of a 
maintenance statute" that the parties be sepa- 
rated or living apart from each other. The 
court went on to say that the "living standards 
of a family are a matter of concern to the house- 
hold and not for the courts to determine."". The 
right of support is more accurately a right to _ 
be supported by one's husband in the fashion and 
manner he chooses. A wife whose husband will 
not support her has no recourse except separa- - 
tion or divorce, 


Inheritance 


If a wife survives her husband, her inherit- 
ance rights will depend upon whether he died 
testate (with a will) or intestate (without a 
will). The will, of course, controls disposi- 
tion of a person's separate property. Any prop- 
erty held by the husband and wife jointly as 
Tenants by the Entirety or Joint Tenants passes 
immediately to the surviving spouse upon the 
other's death, 


When there is a will that leaves a widow lit- 
tle or nothing of her husband's separate prop- 
erty, the laws of most states entitle her to a 
portion regardless of the terms of the will 
This is done in one of two ways. First, the 
traditional common law protection of the widow-- 
the dower--provides relief in some states. The 
dower is the wife's claim which she receives at 
her husband's death regardless of the terms of *” 
the will. However, more than half of the states 
have abolished the dower, and others have al- 
tered the percentage which constitutes the 
wife's share. 


Cont. on p.4 











Randy Hancock 


"I'm sorry to have to tell you this," the 
audiologist at the Seattle Hearing and Speech 
Center was politely cool and professional, "but 
your little boy has no functional hearing in 
either ear. He is too deaf for hearing aids to 
do him any good. I advise you to accept his 
handicap for what it is and begin to teach him 
the language of signs so that he can communicate 
with other deaf people. He will never talk." 


SS SS Ee eee 


"We of your Stake Genealogy Committee have 
asked 9-year-old Randy Hancock to speak about 
the importance of keeping journals during one's 
travels at this Records Seminar because he has 
made many interesting books of his trips. 

He'll be telling you how so you can also do it." 





Eight years have passed between these two state- 
ments; eight years of frustration and fears, of 
despair ahd delight, of grueling work and grati- 
fying wonder at what a little boy can accomplish. 


Hearing impairment, a disability that is mis- 
understood by the general public, has been 
called the "hidden handicap." The hearing- 
impaired child looks normal, runs and plays as 
other children do, and performs functions for 
himself as a normal child does; it is only when 
he tries to speak that a difference is apparent. 
Because we acquire speech and language by listen- 
ing and imitation, when sound cannot be heard it 
is extremely difficult to develop intelligible 
speech. As Hallowell Davis, professor emeritus, 
Washington University at St. Louis, says, ''Learn- 
ing to speak without ears is somewhat analogous 
to learning to paint without eyes." 


Despite the audiologist's prognosis, we pur- 
chased two powerful hearing aids for Randy when 
he was two years old. Up to that time he had 
never uttered a sound other than to laugh or cry. 
As we walked away from the hearing-aid store, he 
emitted a constant hum of sound as he, in amaze- 
ment, heard his own voice for the first time in 
his life. The hearing aids were worn high on 
his chest in a special harness or in pockets 
that I became adept at sewing in all of his 
clothes, including his pajamas. We reasoned 
that even in his sleep a hearing person hears 
the sounds of the night, and that if Randy was 
to speak like a hearing person he would need to 
"hear" 24 hours a day just as a hearing person 
does. 


Ah, the trials of keeping bulky $800.00 hear- 
ing aids on a two-year-old boy! Almost weekly 
during that first year I found myself handing 
out cash bribes to neighbor children and plead- 
ing, "Please find Randy's hearing aid." 1 
dreaded the results of the search: like as not 
the delicate parts would be scooped up from the 
sandbox or the wet grass, making necessary 
another 60-mile drive to the hearing aid center 
in north Seattle and another worrisome bill. 

It was a temptation to keep him inside, but we 
did not. We realized early that we could give 
in to our instincts to overprotect him and thus 
raise him to be handicapped, or we could allow 
him to be the normal child he felt himself to be. 


Though Randy could not hear, he was definite- 
ly not handicapped in any other way. He was an 
ex. berant, mischievous elf who would teeter on 
the brink of disaster several times hourly. 
Having to be at his side practically every wak- 
ing moment, prepared to remove him from poten- 
tial peril without benefit of voice, was one of 
my hardest trials. Another was taking him shop- 
ping. Like every youngster, he wanted every- 
thing he saw, but unlike other children, he had 
no language or thought processes to understand 
why we had to price everything and come home 
without if it was beyond our means. Without 
language I could not explain, which was terribly 
frustrating for both of us. Randy would throw 





himself on the floor, kick and scream in loud 
tantrums that brought customers and clerks run- 


ning. Greatly embarrassed, all I could do was 
wrestle him into my arms and carry him kicking 
and flailing to the cars I would overhear com- 
ments such as, "Look at that woman beating her 
child--she ought to be locked up" or "What dis- 
gusting behavior--children receive no discipline 
any more." 


Randy's frustration at not being able to make 
his feelings or his wants known was great. Our 
despair at not being able to understand what he 
wanted was equally great and resulted in much 
emotional strain for our family. As Randy began 
to learn some rules and restraints, things did 
get better. Slowly he began to recognize ''No" 
on my lips, especially when it was coupled with 
a spanking. 


At this point in our life we met two very 
important people. The first was Mrs. Kathryn 
O'Connor, principal of the Bow Lake Oral School 
in Seattle. All of the children in this school, 
from the hard of hearing to the ones with pro- 
found losses such as Randy's, were able to devel- 
op speech with the use of powerful hearing aids 
and constant auditory training. Mrs. O'Connor 
explained that there is some residual hearing 
left in the deafest person. If a properly fit- 
ting hearing aid is placed in each ear, which 
gives the wearer directional sound and allows 
him to receive sound with two ears the way hear- 
ing people do, and if the child is given con- 
stant language and speech input, then this mi- 
nute bit of residual hearing can be trained to 
discriminate many speech sounds. The child is 
then trained to imitate and articulate these 
sounds into intelligible speech. Mrs. O'Connor 
emphasized that this training the deaf to use 
their voices in speech was an extremely diffi- 
cult task, that it was much more difficult than 
the learning of sign language, and that it would 
require 100% dedication from parents who would 
be expected to work with the child at all times. 
She said that many people choose the easier meth- 
od of the language of signs because of the ex- 
treme difficulty of acquiring speech and the 
total effort required of all family members. We 
immediately enrolled Randy in this school. At 
two, he was their youngest pupil. 


At the same time we met Mr. Robert Nichols, 
architect and city planner for the city of 
Alameda, California, who came to Seattle to 
speak to a parents-of-the-deaf group. He was 
the living example of what we had heretofore 
thought impossible--a profoundly deaf man who 
was an educated professional and whose speech 
was perfected to the point that it bordered on 
the incredulous. He gave much credit to his 
dedicated teachers who had not only understood 
the problems associated with hearing loss, but 
who had drilled with him unceasingly until his 
speech had gradually acquired normaley and who 
had encouraged him to achieve higher education. 
After speaking at length with Mr. Nichols that 
night, my husband and I knew that his success 
could also be our Randy's success. We knew we 
had the same fight and determination that Robert 
Nichols and his parents had had, but we didn't 
know then the despair or frustrations we would 
feel, the legal battles with educators we would 
face, how severely strained our family life would 
become, or the impact Randy's schooling would 
have on our individual lives. We were deter- 
mined, however, that no effort be spared. 


Randy was much too little to send off on a 
school bus so I drove him each day and stayed 
and observed his progress. His teacher showed 
him and the five other deaf youngsters in his 
class color cards with the color words printed 
below. With unceasing repetition she had Randy 
feel her face, her throat, her lips so that he 
could form his muscles in the same way. They 
worked in front of a mirror so that Randy could 
watch his own mouth and so he would eventually 
realize that there was meaning connected with 
lip movement. Then she sat behind him so he was 
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given no visual clues from her face 

the color words over and over as etstaiinee tee 
the cards, forcing him to discriminate sounds 
with only the auditory channel of his brain 
Randy and I drilled with the same procedures in 
the afternoon and again in the evening. His 
attention span was not very long--he just wanted 
to play--and it was difficult to keep to the 
routine. I went to bed exhausted, but renewed 
my efforts the next day, hopeful that by night- 
fall he could tell us at least one color. Randy 
enjoyed the play and the attention, but he would 
soon grab all the cards, throw them in the air, 
and run away. At the end of the week he had not 
only not spoken any colors, he hadn't given the 
slightest recognition of them. 


Though discouraged, I was told by his teacher 
to keep up the constant effort and be patient. 
Another week went by. Nothing. During the 
third week it began to seem as if I was not the 
gifted teacher I had styled myself. My husband 
Harold, took over. And then Randy's brothers ‘ 
and when they were exhausted, his sister. Dur- 
ing the fifth week I noticed that his favorite 
color seemed to be green, so I singled that one 
out and showed him the green card over and over 
repeating the word slowly and distinctly. Then’ 
I walked with him around the house and pointed 
out all the green I could find. He was not 
interested. The next week was a low point. We 
had to force ourselves to keep the afternoon and 
evening routine of "green, blue, red, orange, 
purple." Randy was getting rebellious; he 
didn't even try. His teacher counseled patience: 
"Your other children had nearly a year of listen- 
ing time before they began to form intelligible 
speech; you must allow Randy this same period of 
listening time." During week ten, tempers 
flared, but still we persisted. 


One day after Randy had attended school for 
2} months, I sat alternately observing the color 
lesson and staring out the window at the new 
green buds forming on the trees. The teacher 
placed the green card in front of Randy and I 
jerked to stunned attention as Randy erid inn 
clear voice "been." She» 
cards and on # second presentation he again said 
"been." A third try, and he said "been, been." 
She pointed to her green sweater and Randy said 
"been!" She showed him some green books and he 
said "BEEN!"" The teacher, Randy and I hugged 
each other in tearful happiness. For the first 
time Randy had understood the link between 
voiced speech and its relation to things. It 
was as if a window had been flung open inside 
his brain; I could see the fresh air of compre- 
hension in his eyes. 


Soon Randy was_responding 100% of the time 
with boo (blue), o-an (orange), € (red) and 
poo-pl (purple), in addition to been, and then 
he was naming toys and foods. Best of all, he 
could speak all of our names at home: Ma Ma, 
Dad-dy, Rob, Ru-ty (Rusty) and I-dee (Heidi). 
(These were the pure sounds as he heard them. 
It was not until much later that he was able to 
articulate these words correctly.) How thrilled 
we were to see his happiness at being able to 
talk. 


By now he had been attending the Oral School 
for nearly a year. He was learning numbers and 
nouns, nouns, nouns; everything had a name and 
he must learn it. With the mastery of numerals 
he was ready to tackle the concept of the calen- 
dar, of yesterday, today and tomorrow. Until 
one tries to teach these simple concepts we take 
for granted, one really has no idea of the mar- 
velous gift that speech, language and cognitive 
skills are. 


And we talked to Randy. It seemed I never 
had any private thoughts any more; every thought 
I had was voiced so that he could hear language. 
I talked until my tongue was dry with fatigue, 
then Harold, Rob, Russ or Heidi would take over. 
A deaf person must hear speech from the begin- 
ning--unceasing speech and language must be fed 
into his brain. He must hear vocabulary for 
everything. It is said that for every word a 
deaf child learns to speak, he must have heard 
it at least 10,000 times. Having experienced it 
first hand, I think that that is a conservative 
figure. 


Randy attended the Bow Lake Oral School for 
five years. His many teachers taught him using 
the phonics approach: first, the alphabet, then 
phonics such as ow, 00, oe. He slowly began to 
be able to distinguish the difference between 
consonants and to voice consonants in front of 
each vowel sound. We found it necessary to hire 
a tutor to come weekly to reinforce his speech 
and language development. A day for celebration 
was the day he could finally produce the "'s" 
sound. Though he can never hear this soft sound, 
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he is able to reproduce it beautifully, and it 
fills in many gaps in his speech, making it much 
more intelligible to the uninitiated listener. 


Now came the momentous decision to place him 
in first grade in a regular neighborhood school 
classroom. We felt if he were to take his place 
in a hearing world as a hearing, speaking person, 
he must be educated with other hearing, speaking 
children. Nothing had prepared me for the reac- 
tion of the local school district to our request. 
"He is profoundly deaf--he belongs at the school 
for the deaf was their argument. Fortunately, 
the public law that states that the handicapped 
must be educated in the least restrictive envi- 
ronment was passed at this time. We narrowly 


avoided a hearing over the matter, though it is 
a constant threat. 





Most of the states that have abolished the 
dower make provisions for what is called the 
"widow's election" or the "forced share," which 
also makes it impossible for a man to completely 
disinherit his wife. This allows the widow, at 
her election, to reject the will and receive a 
specified amount of her husband's real and per- 
sonal property, usually one-third. Many states 
have combined the dower and the forced share, 
allowing the widow to reject the will and take 
the dower share. There are a handful of states 
that have no provisions for a forced share. 


While the dower interest and the "forced 
share" sometimes serve to prevent inequities 
(as when a husband tries to disinherit his wife 
of many years), these provisions can also 
create inequities. For instance, if a young 
woman is married to a wealthy man for a short 
time, squanders his money and contributes lit- 
tle to his welfare, should she upon his death 
receive as much as one-third? The Homemaker 
Committee of The National Commission on the 
Observance of International Women's Year (iwy 
Commission) recommended in their 1976 report to 
President Ford (", . To Form a More Perfect 
Union, . ." Justice for American Women) that 
these laws be redrafted to recognize a range of 
circumstances, 


If a person dies intestate, the state takes 
over and distributes the estate according to 
very precise formulas called intestacy laws. 
Here again the IWY Commission recommends that the 
laws relating to the homemaker be re-examined. 
An example of current intestacy laws is taken 
from the State of Illinois. The Illinois stat- 
ute provides that the surviving spouse will re- 
ceive the entire estate if there are no surviv- 
ing descendants, and vice versa--the surviving 
descendants will receive the entire estate if 
there is no surviving spouse. If there are a 
Surviving spouse and surviving descendants, one 
third of the estate goes to the spouse and two 
thirds to the descendants. This means that if a 
man dies leaving a wife with a small child, the 
wife will receive one third of the estate and 
the child two-thirds. 


The IWY Commission recommends that inherit- 
ance laws when a person dies without a will be 


amended. They suggest that the spouse's share 
should be: 


1, The entire estate if there is no surviv- 
ing child or parent of the person who dies; 


2. The entire estate if there are surviving 
children, all of whom are children of the 
surviving spouse; 


5. One-half of the estate if there are sur- 
viving children, one or more of whom are not 
children of the surviving spouse, 


To award the entire estate to the surviving 
spouse when all surviving children are all chil- 
dren of the surviving spouse is a departure 
from the current intestacy laws of most states. 





Randy now attends second grade in a public 
school. I go to school with him for the reading 
and language lessons, taking notes so I can rein- 
force the day's lesson at home. He is happy and 
well adjusted. He is constantly stimulated by 
his noisy second grade buddies who chatter away 
with him in complete acceptance. His vocabulary 
is growing amazingly fast because of his associa- 
tions at school, and his speech becomes more and 
more clear. I was not mad, but thrilled the 
other day when he told me loudly to "knock it 
off."' He gives talks at church. He talks on 
the telephone. We are astounded at this new 
development of his use of his residual hearing 
and can only attribute it to his early auditory 
training and the fact that neither Randy nor we 
think of him as having any limits. 


PROPERTY LAW 


The Committee reasoned that if the children are 
minors, the surviving spouse will be responsible 
for their support. If they are adults, he or 
she will be approaching retirement age and will 
have greater need than the grown children. 


Divorce 


Before 1933, all states permitted divorce 
only for some fault on the part of one spouse. 
In 1933, incompatibility became grounds for di- 
vorce in New Mexico, beginning a trend toward 
easier divorce. In 1970, the Uniform Marriage 
and Divorce Act was published by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. This model legislation has been endorsed 
with amendments by the American Bar Association. 
The Uniform Act, which provides only one ground 
for divorce, "irretrievable breakdown of the 
marriage," greatly accelerated the acceptance 
of no-fault divorce by state legislators. 


Contrary to popular belief, alimony is only 
awarded in a small percentage of cases. Accord- 
ing to a survey conducted in 1975 by the Commis- 
sion for Market Opinion Research, only 14% of 
divorced women were awarded alimony that. year. 
Of those, only 46% collected it regularly. Only 
44% of divorced women were awarded child support 
and of those only 47% collected it regularly. 


The rapid expansion of no-fault divorce has 
unwittingly weakened the economic position of a 
dependent spouse and children. Under the fault 
system, a dependent spouse sometimes had more 
leverage to secure a better economic arrangement. 
If, for example, the husband was at fault, he was 
often more willing to arrive at a generous set- 
tlement in order to avoid the publicity of a con- 
tested divorce. While this seems a dubious meth- 
od of achieving an equitable arrangement, some- 
thing was and is needed to counterbalance the 
fact that often most of the property and the 
source of income are in the husband's control. 
Judges are authorized in most states to divide 
the property without regard to whose name 
appears on the title. However, legal ownership 
is a strong influencing factor, if only subcon- 
sciously, The more property is in a person's 
name before the divorce, the more he is likely 
to have afterward, 


Most states have adopted the "irretrievable 
breakdown" ground of the Uniform Marriage and Di- 
vorce Act. Few have as yet adopted the economic 
provisions suggested by the Act, which strengthen 
the rights of homemakers and children. 


Section 307 of the Uniform Marriage and Di- 
vorce Act, which deals with the division of prop- 
erty upon divorce, introduces a new concept into 
divorce law--and an important one for the home- 
maker. It provides a list of relevant factors 
which should be considered by a judge in arriv- 
ing at a just settlement. The first factor 
listed is "the contribution of each spouse to 
acquisition of the marital property, including 
contribution of a spouse as homemaker." Judges 
are specifically directed to recognize and 
credit the homemaker's contribution to the mari- 
tal community, even though her services did not 
bring in the funds which purchased the marital 
property. 


Another important provision to the homemaker 
is found in the alternative section for the 
eight community property states. It dictates 


What lies ahead for Randy? Much hard work, oi 
years of extra speech and language tutoring, 
speech therapy to help him get every inflection 
just right, and the daily challenge to expand his 
ever increasing vocabulary. School will be 
difficult; the 100% concentration required of 
him in the learning setting is exhausting. 

There will be an anxious search each year to 
find a competent, accepting teacher within the 
public school system. He anticipates going to 
college like his brothers. He looks forward to 
a mission. Because we are raising Randy to feel 
that speaking is a part of his life, he is able 
to converse with anyone. 


I am often asked, "Is the intense effort 
worth it? Would you do it again?" The answer 
is Yes, Yes, Yes. For Randy, who was doomed to 
a silent world, has happily acquired the price- 
less gift of speech. 





Kay Gardner Hancock 
Kent, Washington 
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that the judge consider the "desirability of 
awarding the family home or the right to live 
therein for a reasonable period of time to the 
spouse having custody of any children.'"' In the 
original 1970 draft of the Act, there were no 
alternative sections. This provision was ap- 
plied to both common law and community property 
states. 


The provisions for maintenance or alimony 
follow in Section 308. They allow maintenance 
for either spouse who lacks sufficient property 
to provide for his or her reasonable needs and 
is unable to support himself or herself through 
appropriate employment. The Act allows mainte- 
nance for the spouse who has custody of the chil- 
dren, which.makes it inappropriate for him or 
her to seek work outside the home. This provi- 
sion further strengthens the position of the 
homemaker. Some of the factors suggested to be 
considered by the courts in determining the 
amount and duration of maintenance are a) the 
time necessary for the spouse seeking mainte- 
nance to gain sufficient education or training 
to support himself or herself, b) the standard 
of living established during the marriage, c) 
the age and the physical and emotional condition 
of the spouse seeking maintenance and d) the 
ability of the other to provide. 


Section 309 of the Act authorizes the court 
to order child support from either or both par- 
ents and lists several factors to be considered, 
including the financial resources of all parties 
involved, including the child, and the standard 
of living the child would have enjoyed had the : 
Marriage not been dissolved. 


Another important provision of the Uniform 
Act helps alleviate the pervasive problem of en- 
forcing the settlement. It authorizes the court 
to order the spouse obligated to make mainte- 
nance and child support payments to assign part 
of his or her earnings or trust income to the 
spouse entitled to receive them. This provides 
a method of assuring that these payments will be 
made when due. 


There are yet many unresolved issues inciden- 
tal to divorce, among them: Should all states 
require a strict disclosure of assets by both 
parties? Should child support continue beyond 
legal age of majority? Should assignment of 
wages be automatic rather than at the discretion 
of the court? Should judges be given less dis- 
cretion in arriving at divorce settlements? 
Still, the Uniform Marriage and Divorce Act is a 
great improvement over the current laws of many 
States in that it recognizes the economic contri- | 
bution of the homemaker and provides greater pro- 
tection to dependent spouses and children. 


~ ——————. ‘ 


While this article is intended as a general 
introduction to married women's property rights 
in common law states and to specify some major 
areas of concern, it cannot adequately cover 
married women's property law in each jurisdic- 
tion. Women who have a question as to the law 
in their state should consult a local attorney. 
The county bar association, listed in the yellow 
pages, is happy to recommend several local 
attorneys specializing in property related 
practices, 

Lynne R. Hall 
Provo, Utah 
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PART TWO 


No one knows for sure how important the offi- 
cial manuals are in defining and reinforcing the 
cultural message of Mormonism. Certainly they 
have some impact. An effort to examine the 
images of womanhood conveyed by the Primary manu- 
als (see last issue) revealed a healthy emphasis 
on important principles of the gospel but some 
dismaying impressions, particularly in lessons 
related to chastity and the priesthood, that LDS 
girls are to be pleasant and pleasing rather 
than competent, subservient to priesthood hold- 
ers in an effort to be respectful to priesthood, 
and content with a very limited range of occu- 
pational, educational, and church service 
options. 


$ 

These manuals were under revision at the time 
the article was being written. We hope that the 
new manuals present girls with a more positive 
picture of their abilities and opportunities. 


THE MUTUAL 


After the muted dissatisfactions roused by 
the Primary manuals, it was a welcome relief to 
turn to the Mutual manuals. Those for the Young 
Women, particularly, are hard-hitting, clean- 
edged, and vigorously progressive by comparison. 
They were all printed in 1977 or 1978. I saw 
only the A manuals (first year) for the Young 
Men. The deacons' had been printed in 1972 and 
revised in 1978; the teachers' in 1976, and the 
priests in 1975. 


The most conspicuous difference between the 
Primary and Mutual manuals is in the approach: 
a heavy and intelligent use of the scriptures 
in each lesson with the clear messages that 
scripture-reading is an important activity, 
that prayer and wise fasting are keys to 
spiritual power, and that patriarchal blessings 
are significant revelatory documents. Each 
manual begins with a lesson on the Savior. Such 
solidly doctrinal topics as scriptures, spirit- 
ual gifts, repentance, forgiveness, charity, 
service, worship, the Sabbath day, friendship, 
and honoring parents receive careful treatment. 
These manuals expect growth of the youth toward 
maturity, and I was greatly heartened by that 
discovery. 


Almost none of the role models, stories, or 
examples were silly or completely unrealistic, 
although I was baffled by one lesson with the 
rather burbly objective: "Each young woman will 
experience the delight of being a girl" (Beehive 
A, or B-A). Instead, even though the explora- 
tion of some topics was not what I would hope 
for, many tough questions were acknowledged and 
Taised. 


One example for Beehives concerns Elaine 
Cannon, the current Young Women's president, who, 
as the young mother of four, became furious when 
her bishop-husband didn't show up for Sunday 
dinner. She got first "hungry, then smart," fed 
the children and put them to bed, realized that 
"he would be home if he could, so he can't," 
greeted him cordially when he came, and heard 
him relate the experience of administering to 
and healing a counselor suffering with ulcers. 
She acknowledged her gratitude that she did not 
shatter his mood, a refreshing contrast from the 
antiseptically cheery Sariah passing out support 
and backrubs whom the girls would have been hear- 
ing about only the year before (B-A, p. 100). 


. Many lessons use real-life examples quoted 
from Church magazines or examples developed 
fully enough to acquire credibility. Several 
acknowledge the possibility of inactive fathers. 
Corrie Ten Boom forgives a guard from Ravens- 
bruck, the concentration camp where her sister 
died (Mia Maid B, or MM-B, p. 29). Shelley 
Mann, stricken by polio at age five, wins a 
gold medal in swimming at the 1960 Olympics 
(Mia Maid A, or MM-A, p. 11). One girl has a 
friend who shoplifts (MM-A, p. 53). Another, 
feeling excluded at school, is overwhelmed when 
a popular boy asks her to a Sunday movie. She 


refuses and he does not become her devoted ad- 
mirer, but never asks her out again (MM-A, p. 
54). Another girl, in love with someone who is 
either inactive or excommunicated, reconsiders 
when he sneers at her father's testimony (MM-A, 
p-. 70). Another girl of exemplary activity mar- 
ries a nonmember after knowing him a month be- 
cause she had not made internal commitments 
(Laurel A, or L-A, p. 93). 


Some of the lessons on living gospel princi- 
ples seem exceptionally thoughtful. The lesson 
on sacrifice, for instance, asks the girls to 
respond to case studies that may have obvious-- 
but certainly not easy--answers. Mary spends a 
whole morning cleaning her closet but doesn't 
get to the rest of the room. Her father comes 
home, accuses her of laziness, and tells her not 
to argue with him. Elizabeth graduates from 
college and gets a once-in-a-lifetime opportu- 
nity to travel abroad. Her bishop calls her on 
amission. (This example is, as nearly as I 
could determine, the only reference to the possi- 
bility of women serving missions and also the 
only mention of women graduating from college.) 
Another fine lesson meets the inconvenience of 
fasting head on and, among other things, sug- 
gests praying for the purpose of the fast when 
hunger or thirst become obtrusive, and filling 
Tuieheine with scripture study and prayer (L-A, 
p. 26). 


However, other situations flunk the reality 
test, in my opinion. Beehives are supposed to 
write anonymous messages to young men like ''The 
priesthood you hold is a gift from God" and 
"There is power in the priesthood."" They sound 
more like fortune cookies than realistic communi- 
cations between two thirteen-year-olds. 


Also, the manual suggests that girls help 
boys honor their priesthood by complimenting 
them on their grooming, their helping little 
children, and their honesty in school work (B-A, 
p- 106). None of these characteristics, though 
worthy of commendation, has any exclusive con- 
nection with the priesthood. The pattern is 
being continued from Primary of straining to 
give the priesthood more significance and there- 
by creating confusion about what difference it 
genuinely makes. 





In a similar example, Jennie is supposedly 
honoring the priesthood because she stays home 
from a party to care for her sick mother and 
younger siblings so that her father-branch presi- 
dent and older brother can go to a stake fathers’ 
and sons' outing and priesthood conference. She 
may justly be called kind, helpful, loving, and 
dutiful, but that she is honoring the priesthood 
seems a little far-fetched (B-A, p. 101). 


In the Mia Maid Lesson on supporting and sus- 
taining the priesthood, a welcome (though proba- 
bly unintentional) humorous note occurs in one 
definition of support: '"'to endure bravely or 
quietly bear." A warm story of President Ezra 
Taft Benson's family, unitedly and silently 
praying for him as he speaks during general con- 
ference, illustrates genuine support. The con- 
clusion also suggests genuinely useful things 
like identifying a weakness and "resolving to 
overcome it with the help of some priesthood 
authority," praying daily for priesthood leader- 
ship, and repenting of any fault that may be 
“restraining the power of the priesthood" (MM-A, 
pp. 71-72). The lesson, however, has not made 
any distinction between "priesthood holder" and 
“priesthood stewardship" and it is possible that 
a girl might mistakenly invest a sixteen-year- 
old priest with the spiritual authority appro- 
priate only for a bishop. Such injudicious 
reverence is not likely to produce healthy 
relationships between peers. 


The Laurels have a lesson on working with 
(around) the priesthood. Lynne, the Laurel 
president, finds herself nagging the priests to 
get anything done. Her adviser suggests that 
she "improve herself" and then "develop a posi- 
tive attitude about her responsibilities and her 
relationship" to the boys. Lynne therefore de- 
cides what her own responsibilities are on a 
given assignment, dges them quickly and effec- 
tively, and assumes that the boys will do their 


Exponent II 


Messages From the 


own. "Once they knew the young women were de- 
pending on them and would support and encourage 
them {no examples are given of how Lynne does 
this, or what the terms mean], they began doi 
their full share of the work." So far, so Gad 
This is good advice for any relationship, i 
The key sentence in the story, however, seems 
to be: "Instead of nagging or pushing, Lynne 
began to be led by the priesthood" (L-B, p. 66). 
There is, in fact, no evidence that any such 
thing has occurred and how this conclusion can 
be reached from the description of what seems to 
be a healthy and independent division of respon- 
sibilities is puzzling. There also seems to be 
some confusion here, perhaps only semantic, be- 
tween "'priesthood"' and “priesthood bearer." It 
does not seem wise for young women to feel that 
they must develop "'strategies"--even wholesome 
ones--for relating to the authority of God. 


. The lesson, incidentally, includes a fine 
nine-point checklist on how young women can 
support a young man who holds the priesthood, 
even though the fact of holding the priesthood 
is irrelevant in most examples and the list 
should be, though it is not, included in a 
priests' lesson on supporting young women. It 
includes such things as honestly praising him, 
counseling him when asked, supplying ideas, 
praying for him, and doing what is delegated. 
Again, it is hard to see how the young man's 
holding the priesthood is relevant. However, 
the real point is that this list excludes such 
active elements as preparing agenda items for 
meetings and proposals for projects. 
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Furthermore, it may be a grammatical quirk, 
but I was irked all the same to read that for a 
cultural arts evening, those to be invited 


might include: "A musician--have him explain 

his instrument, a dancer--have her perform. . . 
an actor oF actress= 
painter--have him . 
well-read person--have him . . ., a collector of 
something rare or unusual--have him. . ." (B-A 


pp. 89-90). 
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There were other places where I felt that 
some subjects had been courageously broached, 
but immediately backed away from. A lesson on 
motherhood calls it the most "noble, demanding, 
thrilling, [and] rewarding" of callings. That's 
true, but "demanding" is too important a de- 
scription to sandwich between three glowing 
adjectives and bury under a list of idealistic 
qualifications for motherhood that include 
spirituality, unconditional love, unselfishness 
intelligence, serenity, and respect for priest- 
hood authority. It would have been more helpful 
for the lesson to acknowledge that physical 
health, a sense of humor, a supportive husband 
who is also an intensely involved father, the 
capacity to endure boredom, efficiency in organi-— 
zation, and a tolerance for disorder are equally 
if not more, important. 








This same lesson (L-B, pp. 39-51) also in- 
cludes a section on "Satan's means of attacking 
motherhood."" It proposes a one-sentence descrip- 
tion of Satan's philosophy countered by one 
statement from an authoritative LDS source. For 
example, Satan argues, "Because of population, 
no one should have more than two children." The - 
answer, a Church News editorial called "The Food 
Surplus," lumps "the ‘pill,' other forms of con- 
traception, and abortion" together, offering no 
evidence to support its contention that over- 
population is not a problem and begging the ques- 
tion of whether there might be other reasons be- ~ 
sides overpopulation for limiting one's family 
to a given number, not necessarily two. Bring- 
ing the subject up at all is a valuable service 
treating it so cursorily is less praiseworthy. 


The same lesson is equally unsatisfactory in 
discussing working mothers. One sentence and 
one sentence only acknowledges that some women 
are ''the breadwinners of their families."" It 
comes from a conference talk by H. Burke 
Peterson and is preceded by a harrowing descrip- 
tion from President Kimball of a mother rushing 
"to get everybody off" in the morning (why can't 
they help get themselves off?), and returning 
tired at night to a "tired husband. . - and to 
children and youth with problems, and then to 
her homemaking, cooking, cleaning, and. . 
social calendar." (Surely anyone who benefits 
from a home should contribute housework to sus- 
tain it. Why can only mother cook and clean? 
What is the "tired husband" doing while the 
"weary" wife is solving all of the children's 
problems? And is there any reason to believe 
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that the children of working mothers have more 
problems than others?) Although this descrip- 

} tion points out the real problems that dual- 
career couples have in allocating their re- 
sources of time and energy, it is not altogeth- 
er a fair picture. 


~ The Kimball quotation is followed by the re- 
maining Peterson quotation which urges couples 
to "count the cost"' of a working mother. Al- 
though he questions the motives of mothers who 
work ("earning a few dollars more for luxuries 
cloaked in the masquerade of necessity"), he 
does teach an important correct principle about 
making such a decision instead of merely pre- 


scribing a rigid "correct" practice: "First go 
to the Lord in prayer and receive his divine > 
approbation." Of course this is the fashion in 


which all decisions should be made. I wish 
there had been more emphasis on the principle, 
for the emphasis on prescription implies a lack 
of trust. Will people not pray? Will the Holy 
Ghost not respond? Will people not obey the 
revelation? 


This lesson, by offering simple solutions to 
complex problems, has room to tackle the issue 
of the educated woman. Again, it brings up the 
question, which is better than ignoring it, but 
sidesteps discussion by announcing an answer in- 
stead of discussing options, principles, and pos- 
> sibilities. It quotes Camilla Kimball's sensi- 
ble advice that women should be educated and pre- 
pared for good professions in case they do not 
marry or are widowed, Although Sister Kimball 
also mentioned the possibility of a career after 
the children are raised, that part is not quoted. 
The possibilities of divorce or of combining 
motherhood and professional life are not dis- 
cussed. In short, the question is much more com- 
plex than the manual acknowledges. 


There is an entire lesson on leadership, a 
marvelous encouragement to young women. Again, 
however, the actual content of the lesson falls 
short of its potential. It indicates that a 
jeaser’> characteriscics should include the 
ability to listen, communicate, allow participa- 
tion, show love and concern, and be sensitive to 
others. Missing from the list are such basics 
as the ability to organize, manage resources, 
make plans, delegate, and follow through. The 
areas for a woman's leadership are prescribed by 
the lesson: home, church, and community/school. 
Leadership in a profession is not acknowledged 
and, consequently, neither is the fact that fully 
half of the young women participating in the les- 
son will, unless present trends are reversed, 
work most of their adult lives. With the kinds 
of attitudes and images expressed in these les- 
sons, they may very well enter the job market 
handicapped by feeling "unwomanly" if they aim 
at professions that require skills and abilities 
in addition to sweet supportiveness and subordi- 
nation. Furthermore, the rest of the lesson is 
devoted to teaching reflective listening, tradi- 
tionally assigned to women in conversation. 


An otherwise marvelous lesson on understand- 
ing parents includes a questionnaire to discover 
what the girl knows about them. It asks for the 
father's occupation but meekly inquires if the 
mother "worked outside the home before her mar- 
riage" (MM-B, pp. 39-40). Since a good percen- 
tage of their mothers did and still in fact are 
or will again be working, this not very subtle 
implication of wrongdoing may add an unfair bur- 
den to the family. 


These problems did not, of course, originate 
with the manual writers. The Church has decided 
to support "the family," but for whatever rea- 
sons, it supports only one kind of family, and 
that support comes at the price of condemnation 
for other kinds of families. Sadly, it may be 
these other families who need the emotional sup- 
port even more than traditional families, and 
the eventual costs to the Church of not supply- 
ing it have not yet been accounted for. 


A related problem is, in an otherwise inter- 
esting lesson on priesthood in the family (L-A, 
pp. 114-19), the injunction for girls to respect 
their fathers whether they hold the priesthood 
or not. The situation of mother-headed house- 
holds receives no attention. The lesson stress- 
es, on the basis of Ephesians 5:23, that the man 
is the "head" of the house and quotes Joseph F. 
Smith glowingly about the importance of that 
role. Neither President Smith nor the lesson 
specifies what the man is actually doing while 
he is being the "head." The example of decision- 
making includes input from the family but leaves 
the decision up to the father. The possibili- 
ties that wife and children should receive their 
own revelation, join with him in seeking mutual 
revelation, or even receive confirmatory revela- 
tion of the decision are not mentioned. 


The lesson injects an unexpectedly realistic 
note, however, when it lists the qualities "to 
which all worthy fathers are working."' In addi- 
tion to being "the head’! (still undefined), he 
is to be an example, give blessings of healing 
and comfort, conduct family home evenings, en- 
courage missionary and genealogy work, be a com- 
panion to his wife, counsel with family members, 
keep communication open, and teach obedience, 
tithe-paying, Sabbath observance, etc, The les- 
son then adds, "Have the young women keep this 
list. . . . As they date and prepare for mar- 
riage, they should refer to the list to evaluate 
each young man's potential to meet this stan- 
dard.'' They are, in other words, being fore- 
warned and forearmed. The young men, no doubt 
by some oversight, have no comparable lesson. 


Another valuable question appears in the 
Laurel-A manual (p. 110): "Why don't women hold 
the priesthood? Is it a denial of blessing?" 
The answer, however, is less than adequate, It 
blandly trots out the old saw that men have 
priesthood and women have motherhood, ignoring 
the biological and social fact that men have 
fatherhood, It then quotes Joseph Fielding 
Smith's richly provocative statement: "If [wom- 
en] are faithful and true, they will become 
priestesses and queens in the kingdom of God, 
and that implies that they will be given author- 
ity. The women do not hold the priesthood with 
their husbands, but they do reap the benefits 
coming from the priesthood." The discussion 
following, however, is limited to the list of 
blessings available to women rather than the 
intriguing areas of what priesthood actually is 
and what the nature of priestesses and queens 
might be. Alas, among some useful class activi- 
ties suggested for honoring the priesthood (mak- 
ing baptismal clothes, receiving a patriarchal 
blessing) appears that left-over from Primary 
days: "Polish dad's shoes regularly" (L-A, p. 


113). 
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Possibly the most disturbing lessons, however, 
were those dealing with chastity and the proper 
roles of men and women. It is valuable, I think, 
for girls to imagine what they would do in situa- 
tions like these: Marcia's friends think that 
she is going steady with Peter after three dates 
but she wants to date other young men as well. 
Jane, dutifully double dating with two good 
friends, finds herself stuck in the back seat 
with a first date while said friends neck in the 
front. (Laurel-A, p. 81). It may be valuable 
for girls to begin a lesson on chastity by hear- 
ing a new mother talk about her feelings for the 
baby, if this mother is not suffering post-par- 


tum depression and her baby is not cranky and 
unlovely, 








It is not, however, particularly helpful to 
have modesty stressed from Primary days on as a 
girls' problem exclusively. Surely the viewer's 
response to the body beneath the clothing is as 
important as how one is dressed. No matter how 
a person is garbed, it requires little imagina- 
tion to mentally undress him or her. Surely the 
place to begin is not in discussion of clothes 
but in discussions of the mind. Furthermore, 
girls are given the impression that men's lust- 
ful desires are held in precarious check only by 
three inches of polyester hem or bodice, and 
there is no acknowledgment that girls can be 
aroused by boys' bodies. Again, a complex ques- 
tion has received cripplingly perfunctory treat- 
ment. 


Mia Maids (A, pp. 98-103) and priests both 
get a lesson based on a filmstrip, "The Very 
Key," by Elder Boyd K. Packer. It does several 
valuable and new things. He clearly defines un- 
chaste behavior: "Do not let anyone at all 
touch you or handle your body, not anyone!" 

This is the first element in a lesson that would 
also condemn incest--and some girls in the audi- 
ence will need that clarity. He also offers the 
first genuinely positive view of sexuality, al- 
though, unfortunately, not for itself: "Someday 
you will hold a little boy or a little girl in 
your arms and know that the two of you have act- 
ed in partnership with our Heavenly Father in 
the creation of life. Because the youngster be- 
longs to you, you may then come to love someone 
more than you love yourself. . . This power 
of creation . . . is the very key to happiness." 
Elder Packer also admits, perhaps less happily, 
that "men would be reluctant to adopt the respon- 
sibility of sustaining a home and a family" if 
it.were not for "the compelling persuasion of 
these feelings." While this candor is refresh- 
ing, his implication that only men feel sexual 
urges and that women are always ready to estab- 
lish homes is misleading on both counts. 


Despite its contributions, this lesson could 
easily reinforce the vaguely terrifying aura 
that surrounds sexuality for Mormons. Although 
the model of what constitutes unchastity has ~ 
been clarified, there are still no heipful mod- 
els of how to think about, talk of, or act on ~ 
one's sexuality. The catch phrase, "within mar- 
riage"’ is simply the seventh veil. 


Possibly the greatest problem in these les- 
sons for me, however, were two Laurel A lessons 
on femininity and the "separate, God-given roles 
of men and women" (pp, 95-113). According 
to the manual, essentially feminine qualities 
include hair, eyes, makeup, clothing, expression, 
and poise--all of those external factors that 
girls have been learning are more important than 
personality, skills, spirituality, or character 
all of their lives. The later discussion adds 
such qualities as neatness, cleanliness, grace 
and chastity to the list, then defines feminin- 
ity as "the tender qualities and attitudes not 
characteristic of men." If femininity is so * 
important, surely it is possible to define it 
positively, not negatively as something that men 
are not? Furthermore, is it not blatant stereo- 
typing to imply that tender qualities are unman: 
ly? and dangerous to instruct young women that 
they should not expect or want tendern@ss in 
their "manly" husbands? 





A quotation from President Kimball about the 
dangers of girls who "dress, groom, and act like 
men" introduces a discussion on being "aware of 
the feminine characteristics that suit [young 
women] to complement men." Such a complement is, 
according to the lesson, virtuous, trustworthy, 
a doer of good, compassionate, prepared, re- 
sponsible, strong and honorable, wise and kind, 
busy and industrious, obedient to the Lord, ful- 
filled, secure, praiseworthy, and a devoted wife 
and mother. With the exception of the last 
characteristic, the list can and should apply 
equally to young men. This is hardly complemen- 
tary in the usual sense of the word. Again, 
differences are being created where none really 
exist. 


The girls then rate themselves on a checklist 
of ''feminine qualifications." Except for a few 
items like a soft sweet voice, respecting the 
male role and appreciating the female role (what- 
ever that means), the list has very little di- 
rect connection with femininity per se: appear- 
ance, again, is unfortunately first on the list 
(cleanliness, grace, straight posture, easy 
poise) followed by attitudes (loving, forgiving, 
being emotionally mature), manners (sensitivity, 
dignity, self-discipline), and last, skills. 

Not only do skills come last, but it is the 
shortest list and its three items are discourag- 
ingly restricted: knowledge of homemaking arts, 
experience in child care, and enjoyment of learn- 
ing. They are certainly valid skills, but where 
are the talents, the education, the very leader- 
ship that Young Women yaunts itself on providing? 








The following lesson on roles has a panel of 
Young Women define the responsibilities of young 
men at home, church, and school while young men 
reciprocate for the young women. The manual pro- 
vides questions, case studies, and answer sheets. 
How can teenagers work part-time, go to school, 
be active in church activities and not neglect 
home responsibilities? Should young women be as 
involved in church activities and know the scrip- 
tures as well as young men? However, one won- 
ders why it asks the responsibilities that 
should come first in a man's life without asking 
the same question of women. 


Cathy wants to finish school but money is a 
problem; she is marrying next week and has been 
counseled that her "vocation is to be a wife and 
mother."" The questions are ominous: "How impor- 
tant is it for Cathy to be a college graduate? 
Should a young man delay marriage very long 
after a mission because of college or vocational 
training? Should a young woman prepare for 
another vocation in life when her role will be 
wife and mother?" The very phrasing of the ques- 
tions seems to preclude an open discussion. 


The list of roles and callings for young wom- 
en in the Church is particularly disappointing, 
even though the head note specifies that the 
roles are not "comprehensive" and that responsi- 
bilities "may overlap" between young women and 
young men. Learning leadership skills, I was 
pleased to see, appears on both the priests’ and 
the Laurels' list. However, there was no mas- 
culine equivalent for these specifications for 
the Laurels: be feminine in manner, speech, 


Cont. on p.18 


Editorial 


You know, I am basically a tidy person. I 
like organization and lists. I like to keep 
everything filed where I can find it and 
wivere, when I'm not using it, it won't be 
in the way. 


I have often heard it said that the state 
of your life is reflected in the state of your 
room, and if that's so, my life, as I look 
around at it, is in serious disarray. I can 
hardly find my desk because it is buried under 
stacks of paper, books, manuscripts, letters, 
and general undifferentiated junk, My desk 
organizer has failed, and is spilling its 
contents down onto the desk top, and then into 
various geological formations on the floor. 

My bed, which is visible and well-made every 
morning, has to be excavated every night from 
the mounds that spontaneously appear there. 
And the laundry, long since having filled the 
hamper, resembles Mount St. Helen twenty sec- 
onds before the eruption, 


Looking at my room, anyone would be justi- 
fiably sceptical about my self-description as 
a tidy person. My room, these days, is anything 
but tidy. But I reiterate, I am, basically, 
at heart, tidy. On this matter you'll just 
have to trust me. 








The Quilt and 
Going the Other Wa 


Above our bed at the family cabin hangs the 
quilt I slept under most of my childhood. See- 
ing the quilt after I have worked all day is 
cool cure- And in the morning more. 








Five years ago Aunt Edna, just before she 
turned eighty, refurbished it for me. Tattered 
and running with batting, it had lain for thirty 
years in our linen closet. Out from under her 
needle, the same sunbonnet girls who inhabited 
my. childhood awakenings, four across, five down, 
are held by her invisible stitching to their 
squares. New green, joining them like swatches 
on pale morning clouds, runs the twenty together 
and holds them apart. 


Made for me by my Grandmother Warner between 
her migraine headaches and baking powder bis- 
cuits on the ranch fifty-one years ago, the 
quilt is now not-to-be-sat-on. It hangs by its 
brass clips on the wall next to the canyon bed. 


Every morning eighteen of the dolls, pastel 
in polka dots or paisley, face right, their 
heads obscured by bonnets, their two hands and 
one foot pale and plain, small] running stitches 
the only motion in their squares. They all have 
the hang of it: Stand still. With two feet as 
one. Don't look around. And be sure one hand 
knows what the other is up to. 


But I notice the eighteen only as filling. 
They seem synonymous with edges and background. 
Because--in squares six and nmineteen--two sun- 
bonnet girls march left. Number six has a pur- 
ple bonnet, arms and feet--two! Number eighteen 
is the color of the first flames of a fire. 
Their dresses are bold prints like their steps. 
Black stitching outlines their going. Only one 
hand signals the way. The other is somewhere 
doing something else, waiting for a turn. 


Soon the winter will pile up to the eaves, 
high above that bed. The whole family will rise 
to shiver and laugh and build fires. Earth- 
odored, we will never want to go home because 
the keeping of the house in the mountains and 
woods is like keeping the house of the Lord, 


When I accepted the position of editor of 
Exponent II, I didn't realize I was giving up 
neatness, I didn't really understand what I 
was getting myself into. To do this job, I 
have had to give up other things besides tidi- 
ness, more serious things--time for keeping 
in touch with my family, time with friends, 
time for my writing and time for simple, un- 
harried leisure, I must confess that over 
the past few months I have asked myself 
whether this job is worth it, whether my 
life can take the stress. , 


Now I have lived with the job for three 
issues, and I have thought about it a lot. 
And right now, in the throes of paste up, when 
we all live for a week under conditions of 
too little sleep, too much pressure, and an 
entirely unreasonable workload, I can say, 
resoundingly, YES, for me Exponent II is 
worth it, even considering all that has to 
be given and all that has to be given up. 
The closer I get to this newspaper, the more 
I feel that there is something important, 
even vital, in the enterprise that is 
Exponent ITI. 


In my recent experiences with women in 
the Church, I have been impressed by the num- 
ber who are stretching their horizons, them- 
selves. I see questions and problems, but I 


full of the fragrance of reference and the 
sounds of communion. 


But as I go about my business of keeping my 
life in perspective, I will follow my two dolls 
on their separate way toward the impertinent 
west amid their fixed sisters who dally station- 
ary, and bloodless, thinking that the happy east 
will come to them. Grandma, Aunt Edna, Mother, 
in all my going through a day, I start to see 
that your will in me will not find stillness in 
simply being still any more than it will in sim- 
ply being busy. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Hezekiah’s Bargain 





My great-great-grandfather, Hezekiah That- 
cher, the first of our tribe to join the 
Church, was good at making money but poor at 
public speaking. Whenever anyone asked him 
to preach or pray in public, he responded with 
painful shyness. One Sunday morning a poor 
brother in his ward in Logan got up in priest- 
hood meeting to apologize because he didn't 
have a proper suit to wear to church. "I'll 
buy your suit if you'll do my preaching," 
Hezekiah said. The bargain was a happy one 
for both. 


For certain people some church callings are 
more of a burden than a blessing, somewhat 
like town offices in colonial New England. In 
the early days of our country, jobs like fence 
viewer, hog reeve, or constable were passed 
around, No one thought to campaign for office, 
and if a man were elected he had to serve or 
pay somebody to take his place, much as my 
great-great-grandpa did with his preaching as- 
signments in Logan. For me, and for many 
other women I know, female exclusion from 
the priesthood has been a little like Heze- 
kiah's bargain, a way of, avoiding things we 
didn't want to do. Because holding office in 
any organization has never been my idea of fun, 
I have not missed being denied the opportunity 
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see tremendous growth, I see women learning 
of their individual potential and becoming 
who they should be--in essence, working out 
their salvation before the Lord. To a 

great extent, I see all of this reflected in 
the pages of Exponent II, and that is ver 
exciting for me. The concerns that are ; 
taken up in this newspaper are those that 
have the greatest importance in my own life; 
I want to expand my perspectives and stretch 
ny abilities, to find out what I am worth 

in an eternal sense, and what I can contri- 
bute. I think Exponent II can lead me, lead 
all of us towards that knowledge. 


; So as I sit at my paper-strewn desk writ- 
ing this editorial, I am inclined not to 

miss my former tidiness, because along with 
many women--and, increasingly, men--who write 
for this paper, I feel that I am growing, too. 
I am beginning to realize the extent to which 
the goals and possibilities of Exponent II 
matter to me. I am learning about balance and 
commitment. I am learning how to adjust to the 
the demands of this job without damaging other 
facets of my life. And I am learning so much 
from the talented, dedicated women who work 

on this paper, and from so many of you who 
share in the love and sisterhood of Expo- 

nent II. 


Susan Howe 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


to be a "hog reeve"' or a "fence viewer" in 
the Church, I suppose I have boon evom mo = 


coatortable with the bargain Dacadse et NEVan Ce ee ae : 


had to take responsibility for it--the contract 
was written before I was born, Women would pro- 
vide the white shirts; men would put on their 
uncomfortable neckties and endure the extra 
meetings. 


Now some people might see in this an argu- 
ment of nature. Most women are happy with the 
priesthood arrangement, so this line of think- 
ing goes, because their talents are naturally 
more suited to the home. Men, in this view, 
are innately equipped to lead. I wonder if 
it wouldn't be more appropriate to call this 
an argument of convenience. Most people of 
whatever gender are more comfortable doing 
things they know how to do. Consider Hezekiah. 
Nobody in the hills of West Virginia ever taught 
him to preach or pray. Little wonder that he 
was uncomfortable behind a pulpit. Fortunate- 
ly pioneer Mormondom did not allow him to 
pass on his disability to his sons or grand- 
sons. Moses became an apostle and John 
Bethuel a state senator. My own grandfather, 
Nathan Davis Thatcher, preached rousing ser- 
mons (if only to the home teachers) when he 
was in his nineties, and my father was never 
happier than when speaking or teaching. In 
all, four generations of Hezekiah's descen- 
dants have stood happily in the pulpits of 
southern Idaho. How different the history 
of my family would have been if in 1850 
someone had decided that Thatchers were best 
adapted to providing suits and that someone 
else forever after should do the preaching! 


The relation of women to the priesthood 
is complicated; I do not wish to dismiss the 
present arrangement as simply a bad bargain. 
As I examine my own feelings, however, I 
recognize a certain amount of self-protective- 
ness in my reluctance to question the current 
system. Given my talents and inclinations, 
I would just as soon let my husband struggle 
with the conflicts of high church office 
while I bask in the pleasure of teaching. 
Since I am somewhat uneasy about my spiritual 
powers, I am also quite comfortable letting 
him give the blessings. It is easier to 
expect miracles of others than to demand them 
of oneself. 


I suspect I am not alone. For every nineteen- 
year-old woman who yearns for a mission call 
there must be a dozen others who are just 
as happy at not having to make that decision 
yet. I wonder. In limiting ourselves, does 
our generation of Mormon women risk limiting 
the future as well? 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 
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Stella Mae 


I was born 
when mama was a 
child 
she was 
fourteen 
at the 
time 
and left 
to grow 
wild. 
Her daddy died of 
lockjaw 
and her mama run 
over 
by 
a 
train 


a 
husband 
who loved to 
drink 
more 
than feed 
a 
family of three 
causing 
mama, 
my Stella Mae, 
to grow older 
every day. 


Slinging hash 

at the Fat Boy 

Drive-In 
tip money frozen 

to the tray, 
holes in her shoes, 
without much hope 
and not 


much 
to 
Say. 


Misty-eyed mama 
in a two room house 
another kid coming. 


Frankie Mason 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


the mine 


the colors are always true 
so i begin to trust 
where my dreams go 


awake i put geraniums 
in the window over the mine 
asleep i hear the picks 


and wake clean and fierce 
in a strange house 
my hands full of ore 


Linda Sillitoe 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Other Journal 


I write this record, but they say 

Some others also write. 

These secretary-angels: 

Are they merely note-takers? 

Or celestial poets? 

Do they write, "she said," "she moved," "she 
looked," a 

Or can they say, "she thought," "she felt''? 

What do they write when I look up to see 

The snowbound mountains melting into green? 

How do they record my falling into love? 

Perhaps they have a better word. 

Can they calendar my soul's seasons? 

Dare they merely write, "She prayed," 

Or do they have the words to say, 

"She wept, she struggled, she whispered, 

And finally slept." 

Do they have a record of my lost dreams? 

Can they write what would have happened if? 

Or is the record somehow made, 

And I am only finding it? 


Lisa Bolin Hawkins 
Provo, Utah 


Where I Lived Before 


Where I lived before 

The sea's beat is as present as my heart's. 
Seagulls slice 

Into a tidal wave of fog surging shoreward. 
The ocean sighs. 

Waves tear into tatters, feeling their way 
Into the sand, 

In storms, the boom of breakers 

Shakes the land. 

Inland, now, I plant a stand of pines 

Near my door 

So when the wind blows, I hear 

Home in the roar. 


Penny Allen 
Bountiful, Utah 


we die with what we see 


we die with what we see 
and know we see 
when our retinas erase 


we steal from our stopped hearts 
the beat learned in the hard dance 
among reflecting partners 


we read in eyes what mirrors never speak 


we ride the light that winds 
like an underground stream 
through kinks and snarls 


and shines on ordinary afternoons if 
someone steps between you and the window 
and you see a torn flag in the sun 


Linda Sillitoe 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Stealing Feo5e5 


You are walking home at night, 
November rains; 
it's dark enough 
if you don't leave the sidewalk, 
don't cross the lawn for a flower 
or stop walking-- 

or at least stop 





making steps 
echo off houses 
across the street. 


There's one coming up on the left 
(you know the bush), 

just now unclenching: 

it will be so white 

the moon could not stain it. 


It's for your wife, dampened by the fall 

of autumn in Seattle; 

a white dwarf to bring the sun inside 

and light her face, . 
to purge the air of children's cries, 

hanging stale like the smell of pailed diapers-- 
it's for her, the first rose of winter. 





The red and pink streaks on the outer, opened 
petals 

will not (at first blush) show 

as you bring it from behind your back, 

grinning, the blood of its grower. 


Your knife is out, 

the blade so quicker than fingers, 
and no one at the windows 

you set your briefcase on the grass 
mark time as you slash the stem 
and catch it with your left 

hand into an overcoat pocket 

and almost run for joy 

the next few steps 

head swivelling, whistling; brief- 
case (thornless) in hand. 


Dennis Clark 
Orem, Utah 


The fncient Egyptians 


Thebes, city of tombs, holds what is left of 
them, 

their grandeur and their proudest rooms; 

red figures painted stiff on the stone, 

heads turned sideways in eternal pose. 


They dressed in silk and rode the river in a 
barge 

but sought the shores of after-worlds 

and searched for the Lover in the West. 


She came at last, wooed from afar: 

veiled like a bride the groom has never met, 
unknown and yet adored. 

She caressed them in carved tombs, 

held them close in black rooms, 

behind sealed doors. 


And still they lie, awed by life's rival yet: 
that sweet and startling first embrace of Death. 


Pam Porter 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 








The Women's Research Institute of Brigham 
Young University sponsored a Women in Science 
workshop that was held October 11, 12, and 13, 
1981. Sponsored by a grant from the National 
Science Foundation, this conference was the 


first of twenty to be held in the Western States. 


It was directed towards women students, both 
those currently majoring in science and those 
considering a scientific career. It also 
reached out to women in the labor force who need 
further academic training or information regard- 
ing employment in the sciences and to women re- 
entering the work force or academic pursuits 
after giving up education and/or career in favor 
of family responsibilities, 


The response of Elsie Ada Faust, a pioneer 
doctor in the Utah valley, to the toast to "The 
New Woman" offered at the University of Deseret 
in 1896 could also have been part of the 
publicity that BYU used to explain why this con- 
ference is so necessary to contemporary women, 
According to Dr, Faust, institutions such as 
Deseret (now the University of Utah) would help 
women seek the knowledge necessary for their ad- 
vancement. "Writers and speakers," she said, 
"have been so busy separating the sexes and 
theoretically endowing each with separate ele- 
ments of character that they have not had time 
to see (and the misunderstanding of this Subject 
depends largely on the lack of seeing) that 
there is no difference." 


Women in Science opened with a pre-conference 
Sunday fireside address by Jae R. Ballif, BYU 
vice president. Jeffrey R. Holland, president 
of BYU, offered welcoming remarks the next day, 
and Elizabeth M. Tidball, M.D., Ph.D., professor 
of physiology at George Washington University 
Medical Center in Washington, D.C., delivered the 
keynote address. Another highlight of the con- 
ference was the presence of Dr. Roslyn S. Yalow, 
1977 Nobel Laureate in medicine or physiology, 
and her speech at a university-wide forum. 


Twenty-seven noted women scientists and four 
men presented workshop sessions dealing with ° 
medicine, engineering, employment opportunities, 
microbiology/zoology, mathematics/computer sci- 
ence, academic preparation in science, and job 
interviewing techniques. At the conclusion of 
the workshop, laboratory sessions were held to 
give participants "hands-on"! experience. Field 
trips to the planetarium, herbarium, and museum 
of natural history were provided and many work- 
shop leaders arranged personal interviews to pro- 
vide specific information about their individual 
areas of interest. 


Workshop participants came from Utah and 
eleven other states; about half were undergradu- 
ate students under the age of 25. The 157 women 
and 4 men registered represented thirty-six 
scientific and mathematical fields. Drop-in 
attendance brought the total to approximately 
200 participants. 


The workshop was organized and directed by 
Ida Smith of the BYU Women's Research Institute. 
Co-director was B., Kent Harrison. According to 
Ida Smith, a high school background in mathema- 
tics, algebra, geometry, calculus, physics, or 
chemistry is a real plus for women enrolling at 
a university. She recalled talking to a man who 
frowned on women in science. He used the old 
argument that women will not use their education 
or scientific training as homemakers, wives, and 
mothers. "I asked the man if it wouldn't have 
been helpful to him as a student if his mother 
had been able to help him with his math and 
science. He agreed it would have been." 


Ida Smith does not believe that marriage and 
career must necessarily conflict. An increasing 
number of married and single women, including 
single-parent women, are finding it necessary to 
go back to work, and Ms. Smith noted, "We want 
women to be comfortable in what they choose as a 
career. We want them to be able to compete in 
the job market with a good educational back- 
ground, so they can make a good living to care 
for themselves and their families if that be 
necessary. It is not easy to finish that degree 
and to work to support a family, as well. But 
many women are doing it." 


In the keynote address, Dr, Elizabeth M. 
Tidball of George Washington University Medical 
Center, a nationally recognized authority on 
American women, their education, and their ca- 
reers, said that it is imperative for women to 
develop a sense of personhood, to take responsi- 
bility, to become what they want to become. 
According to Dr. Tidball, women in the sciences 
must find their own identity and not try to 
adopt traditional behavior because they find 
themselves in the presence of men. That does 
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not work, she cautioned, and neithe - 
coming "surrogate men," Dr, Tidbal1 ieee: 
historic injustices, including the myths of 
female inferiority (emotional and mental) and 
physical frailty. 


The workshops and panel discussions offered 
much-needed support and information to women 
interested in careers in science, and the news- 
Paper publicity of the conference extended the 
influence of several participants. Ruth 
Morrison, a counselor at the Engineering Science 
and Technology College Advisement Center, was 
quoted in one Daily Universe article as saying 
that because of better information about careers 
and a better understanding of the possibility of 
combining a career and a home, women are receiv- 


ing more encouragement to fill non-traditional 
roles, 


Also featured was Dr. Claudia Clayton, 
another workshop leader, who is working towards 
her second Ph.D. She discussed her work, her 
Studies, and the challenges she has faced as.a 
woman 1n science. She said that negative feed- 
back can be frightening unless a woman has self- 
confidence and self-esteem. She urged women in 
Science to create a strong support network by 
seeking out "appropriate" role models and by 
maintaining a direct relationship with God. 
According to Dr. Clayton, "God can bolster a 
woman's self-esteem and guide her in the direc- 
tions that will be for her best good and for the 
benefit of others." 


4 Nena Menlove, BYU's first woman graduate in 
civil engineering, would have been the first 


When I began working at the BYU Women's Re- 
search Institute, I was firmly committed to my 
long-established patterns of emotional distance 
from anyone or anything connected too closely 
with the frightening fields of science, mathema- 
tics, engineering, or computers. (I have "math 
anxiety"; during high school I was not even con- 
cerned that my science and math scores were so 
poor--always Fs--while my English scores were 
invariably As.) But then I became a member of 
the staff on the BYU Women in Science Workshop, 
and my first (and involuntary) in-depth introduc- 
tion to scientifically intellectual women buried 
the ideas I have had that "I can't do any better 
than fail" in science. 


I have to smile now at the surprise I felt 
when I realized that these unusual women and I 
were, after all was said and done, very much 
alike. They were not frightening shadows of 
something I didn't understand, but were Latter- 
day Saint women, for the most part, active and 
secure in their membership in the Church, many 
of them married and all of them juggling careers 
and professional responsibilities with personal 
life commitments. If these women could do it, 
then others can, too. Including me. I con- 
cluded that it is possible for women to enjoy 
the sciences as part of their career and per- 
sonal fulfillment. 


The scientist who taught me the most that 
week was Dr. Rosalyn Yalow, 1977 Nobel Laureate 
in Physiology or Medicine. When Ida Smith asked 
me to be Dr. Yalow's escort for an evening and @ 
day my first thought, while accepting the assign- 
ment, was "Good grief! What have I ever done, 
what can I say, to interest a woman who has won 
a Nobel?" As I read her vitae, I became more 
concerned. All I could dredge up from the scien- 
tific cubbyholes of my mind were the remains of 
some general education courses in biology and 
human physiology. 


When I met Dr. Yalow, I met the scientist-- 
one of those figures as nebulous as some peo- 
ple's idea of God. However, as I spent time 
with her, she showed me who she was--what she 
did, what she thought, and how she felt. She 
became a woman who shared some of my perspec- 
tives. 


The morning after we made our first acquaint- 
ance, I had to--as usual--play my mother role 
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oman engineer hired by every company with whom 
he interviewed. She said that characteristics 
gained while pursuing a career can help women in 
marriage. Believing that women at BYU often set 
ocial goals above educational goals, she said 
hat people who have the privilege of attending 
hool should take advantage of it. She agreed 
with Dr. Tidball's statement that women need not 
ose their femininity nor their individual iden- 
tity at work because they are constantly in male 
ompany. 


Dr. Anne Osborne, assistant dean of the Uni- 
ersity of Utah Medical School and a member of 
he Relief Society General Board, said in her 
iorkshop that "'the seed of Godhood is within 
very man and woman."' She advised her listeners 
hat "it doesn't take a whole lot of smarts" to 
become a doctor, but mostly hard work, grit, 
otivation, and determination. 


Kristen Jarstad, who is also a professional 
ntertainer, Tina Gunn Robison, former BYU bas- 
etball star, and Nena Menlove discussed their 
ork as engineers in one panel presentation. 
cording to Jarstad, engineers are in great 
Hemand, the salary is good, and a woman doesn't 
ave to be a 4.0 student to enter the engineer- 
ing program. Jarstad, the lead engineer over a 
ive-member industrial engineering group that 
Stablishes processing standards and maximizes 


fficiency at several TRIDENT missile facilities, 


firmly believes in taking advantage of every 
ppportunity. Robison, who works in the field of 
rocket propellants, discussed the steps she took 
fn her career and said she has received the "ut- 
most respect and confidence" of those she works 


Cywromen Too 


ind get the children off to school. The older 
wo left for junior high in time for me to col- 
ct Dr. Yalow at her motel to drive her to the 
iversity for the conference. But the little 

nes presented a problem. Since motherhood is 
n obvious part of my womanhood, I decided to 
ake my little girls with me to meet Dr. Yalow, 

pnd let them be young participants in what was 
ecoming a great experience in my life. 


The great leveller of women must be families. 
ese three little girls broke the barrier that 
jad separated me from Dr. Yalow, the woman. As~ 
watched her talk to my family and share their 

rning, I began to realize that perhaps she 
asn't so different or so frightening after all. 

became a little less impressed with the prize 
Ind more aware of the winner. 


In our conversations during the day I learned 
bout the professional mountains that Dr. Yalow 
as climbed, facing more than sexual prejudice 

4o build a career while enjoying her marriage 

ind raising a family. And I shared with her the 
puntains that I, too, have climbed. She ex- 
fressed her concern that our society still does 
®t provide adequate day care for children of 

forking women and I felt, through her, the sup- 
ort and love of those who continue to plead the 
ause of women and their families. 


This identification I felt with Dr. Yalow was 
e beginning of my conviction that I can suc- 
ed, if I'm willing to work and learn, in math 

science, She was a woman not unlike me, and 
ie Was certainly successful. This was the 

Brst time I can recall firmly believing that 

pmen can claim the destiny of being not only 
eat mothers, wives or daughters, but that we 
Nn contribute as much in the sciences or any 

her endeavor we may choose. 


When Dr. Yalow and I parted at the airport, I 
Bded her to my list of those who have pointed 
he way for women's participation in medicine, 


science, and other professions, [| smile at 
isabeth, my six year old, who insists she met 

prize winning doctor named Nurse Yellow," as 
consider that as we live lives of self-discov- 
y, developing our talents, gifts and skills, 

will also be nurturing humanity and serving 
bd, to whom all things are Spiritually related. 





Charlotte Alvoet Bleh 
Orem, Utah 





with, and has never met with any kind of sexual 


prejudice. "We've got to be careful," she cau- 
tioned. ''Sometimes women look for something to 
complain about because we are a minority." In 


the panel, Nena Menlove discussed the questions 
she has been asked many times about her priori- 
ties and whether or not her education was a 
waste of time. ''Learning is never a waste 

of time," she countered. 


Other participants at the conference were Sue 
Allen, Dr. Ellis Armstrong, Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, Dr. Marian Brubaker, LeEarl Bryant, 
Lisa Christiansen, Klancy DeNevers, Julia R. 
Goss, Dr. Janan Hayes, Dr. Bronwyn Hughes, Dr. 
Kate Kirkham, Christine Kochanski, Dr. Karen 
Morse, Dr. Sheldon Murphy, Dr. Joyce Penner, 
Tamara Quick, Dr. Geraldine Peters, Kaye Thorne, 
Dr. Diana Tomback, Brenda Yamagata, and Rear 
Admiral Paul Yost. 


The forum address by Dr. Rosalyn S. Yalow was 
an important part of the conference. Dr. Yalow 
was awarded the 1977 Nobel Prize in physiology 
or medicine for her work which led to the dis- 
covery of radioimmunoassay. As a result of this 
woman's contributions in science, advances have 
been made in the prevention of hepatitis follow- 
ing surgery where blood transfusions are given, 
and in our knowledge about the failure of small 
children to grow, about ulcers and goiters, and 
other medical problems. Dr. Yalow, a twentieth- 
century pioneer, said that her favorite use of 
radioisotopes is to help children who are born 
with underactive thyroids. Prior to her dis- 
covery, these children were doomed to irreversi- 
ble mental retardation, but such deterioration 
can now be prevented. 


Dr. Yalow spoke at BYU on the fourth anniver- 
sary of her notification that she had won the 
Nobel Prize. She credited her father as the 
source of her inspiration to pursue a career in 
science; he told her a woman should have just as 


many opportunities as aman. "It wasn't always 
easy, but my advice to other women is to think 
ahead," she said. ‘"Theré is no réason why women 


as well as men can't have balanced lives." 


Dr. Yalow's remarks encouraged many confer- 
ence attendees to believe that personal life and 
family responsibilities can be integrated with a 
Career in science. She said she did not have 
her first child until she was married for nine 
years--her husband is also a physicist--and that 
when she did become pregnant she was working at 
a veterans hospital that required women to 
stop working when they were five months pregnant. 
Dr. Yalow claims to be the only woman who ever 
delivered a "five-month" baby that weighed eight 
pounds! 


According to Dr. Yalow, women have a respon- 
sibility to themselves, their families, and 
their communities if they are gifted in the 
sciences, ''Some people have a talent for taking 
care of children, and some have talents for other 
things," said the Nobel Laureate, who takes 
neighborhood children to the museums. She en- 
couraged women to set goals and think highly of 
themselves, - to realize how valuable they 
are and that through them others can reach their 
potential. 


Post-conference questionnaires completed by 
the participants showed that most were highly 
Satisfied with the workshop because it provided 
information about modern science and about how 
to become a part of the scientific community. 
It also provided women, both attendees and work- 
shop leaders, with the opportunity to mingle 
with each other and expand Support networks. 
According to the survey, the favorite sessions 
were "Models in Medicine," "Women in Engineer- 
ing," "Math and Computer Science," the indivi- 
dual experience sessions in the laboratories, 
and the question and answer period with Dr. 
Yalow. 


There will be a follow-up conference, Women 
in Science II, on March Sth and 6th, 1982, which 
will focus specifically on how to get a job in 
science, how to keep that job, and how to grow 
in it. Special sessions will be held discussing 
the new areas of science and technology that 
have developed within the last decade along with 
information related to re-entering the work 
force, interviewing and resume writing tech- 
niques. The very popular individual consulta- 
tions and "hands-on" sessions will also be a 
part of Women in Science II. High school stu- 
dents and counselors are invited to attend. 
Information may be obtained form Ida Smith, 
Women's Research Institute, ASB B251, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, 84602 


Charlotte Alvoet Bleh 
Orem, Utah 
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“Writers and speakers have been 
so busy separating the sexes and 
theoretically endowing each with 
separate elements of character 
that they have not had time to see 
(and the misunderstanding of this 
subject depends largely on the 
lack of seeing) that there is no 
difference.” 

Dr. Elsie Faust, Utah Valley pioneer doctor, 
in a toast to “The New Woman” offered at 


the University of Deseret in 1896, reported 
in the Women’s Exponent, 15 February 1897. 
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Frugal Housewife 


MYSELF UP 





We are always hearing about imaginative women 
who run lucrative careers right out of their own 
homes. They manage to bring in lots of cold, 
hard cash without disturbing the security and 
tranquility of their homes or families. I once 
thought that I, too, could set myself up in busi- 
ness and bring in some good money "in my spare 
time." I had the perfect career in mind, too, 
Interior design! I had taken a number of decor- 
ating courses at college, and my greatest joy 
was in thinking of new ideas for my own home. 
Friends always complimented me on my off-beat 
combinations of paint and wallpaper, and they 
continually asked me for advice on their decor- 
ating problems. "You know," they told me again 


and again, "you have a real knack for decor- 
ating!" 


That wasn't all I had. I had a room in our 
home I could use for an office, several hours a 
morning when the older children were in school 
and the baby was taking a nap, and a determina- 
tion to set the world on fire. It would be per- 
fect. I would run my business out of my ownhome, 
have hours of my own choosing, and not have to 
spend a dime to get started. Because both my 
husband and brother were in construction, they 
had connections--other contractors who could use 
my services. They would steer my way all the 
business that I would ever be able to handle. 


The first weeks were glorious. I was so busy 
making appointments, decisions, and expert choices 
that I wondered where I had been for the first 
twelve years of married life! Contractors were 
paying me a $10 fee just to consult with a cli- 
ent. That figure seemed fine when I anticipated 
the hundreds of people I would deal with. Un- 
fortunately, it often took two, or three, or 
four appointments for couples to settle on their 
countertop colors or their floor coverings. I 
realized that I would have to have some products 
to sell in order to make the time I spent profit- 
able. 


I began meeting with salesmen who handle 
floor, wall, and window treatments. Most would 
not sell to me because I didn't have a bona fide 
shop. I was told that they didn't deal with 
little housewife accounts. I could see that I 
needed a regular office in the business district 
in order to qualify. The problem was soon re- 
solved. Our accountant had a room in his new 
office that he would rent to me for $100 a month. 
That was a very good price for office space, I 
thought, and I could pay for it several times 
over with the increased profits from my business. 
Of course, I did have to buy some basic furnish- 
ings ($1000 worth, which I figured could pay for 
with the profits of my first big job) and some 
other business items like a telephone, business 
cards, invoices, and stationery. I would just 
have to take $60 from the profits of my second 
job to cover those, and then I would really be 
set. 


It didn't take long before the salesmen were 
making appointments with me to show me their prod- 
ucts. The hours I had planned to be at the 
office were not convenient for many of them, and 
babysitting costs were beginning to skyrocket. 
Some of the salesmen were more understand- 
ing than others, but they were united on one 
point: If I wanted to open an account with them, 
I had to first buy a few samples. By this time, 
I was realistic enough to know I would have to 
take out a small business loan to help me get 
set up. I made sure it called for simple inter- 
est because I planned to pay it off early, with 
the profits from my third big job. Nothing could 
stop me now, I was sure. I was totally in charge 
with my own office and plenty of work. If I 
wasn't talking to clients, I was researching 
ideas, collecting prices, or working away at the 
stacks of bookkeeping that were involved. What- 
aver I couldn't get done, my accountant would--at 
+20 per hour. 


Meanwhile, as they say, back at the ranch, 
chings were in a steady decline. I only had 
time to do a snatch of housework here and there, 
and I never once got to the bottom of the laundry 
oile. My appointments were hard to predict, and 
. found myself unable to get home to deliver my 
hildren to expensive pre-paid music and dancing 
essons. The number of times multiplied when I 






ces bart get back in time to fix lunch or 
inner, but the children cheerfully fixed th 
own--graham crackers and milk. y an 


My husband was very supportive of my efforts. 
He loved to see me get all dressed up every morn- 
ing, and he thought it was great that I was so 
excited about my new prospects. I always had an 
interesting idea to discuss with him or an anec- 
dote about someone I had met. He never criticized, 
but I could tell he was also concerned about the 
house and the children. We dreamed about what we 
would do "with the extra money'' I would bring in, 
but the fact was, I was still operating in the red. 


I decided the best way to get my business off 
dead-center was to get some recognition and ex- 
posure. When I heard of the plans for the 1978 
Annual Parade of Homes, I gathered up my samples, 
researched some ideas, and polished up my best 
sales pitch. To my delight, I secured the job 
decorating one of the Parade homes! The whole 
world would see my talents now! For the next six 
months I worked right alongside (above and below, 
too) the many different contractors. In the 
building business, when there is a deadline to 
meet, there never seems to be enough time. Final- 
ly, the night before opening, it all came together. 
The lighting fixtures arrived (at last!), the 
draperies were properly hung, and the last accent 
piece was in place. I was too exhausted to see 
the rest of the home show. But I knew my efforts 
would be worth it. I could expect my professional 
reputation to soar from that day forward! 


What I actually got was my name on a plaque in 
the entry hall, a pat on the back, and a number 
of people who said, "You certainly have a knack 
for decorating!"' When I heard that the Builders 
Association was going to present me with an award 


LETTERS 


I suppose I should have known that Sarah Horton 
would be a spiritual confrontation for me. Of 
course I was young then, and I didn't know what I 
know now. But I did know that she upset me. And 
anything that upsets me eventually becomes a spir- 
jtual crisis or confrontation in my life. Most 
often, the confrontation is with myself. 


I've often felt guilty-that I've been the sort 
of child that had to have horrendous trials in 
order to humble me or make me the sort of daughter 
my Heavenly Father would want me to be. But then 
again, better to learn that way than not at afl. 
This isn't getting us any closer to Sarah Horton, 
but I'm explaining me, too, not just her, and the 
two go together in a unique and special way. 


I don't know when I first met Sarah, It may 
have been at Relief Society or Sacrament meeting. 
We were both put in the new 28th Ward when it was 
created. There were so many new people all at 
once, I simply don't know. She was just there. 


Sarah made me nervous right from the start. 
When she came visiting teaching, she got right 
into the lesson, with scarcely a preliminary. It 
was almost as if she expected me to throw her 
out, so she knew she had to get it over with. 

She was a thin, little woman--nervous and 
fluttery. Her dark hair was flecked with an 
occasional strand of white, and definitely curled 
at home. Her teeth were oddly shaped, and my eyes 
automatically went down to them often during our 
conversations. But it was her eyes that really 
did it. It was her eyes that made me itch to end 
a conversation almost as soon as it had begun. 
Those eyes clung to me with the mute appeal of 
every pathetic cliche I could think of. She was 
a hurt dog. A frightened fawn. "Please like me," 
they begged. And I didn't. 


Sarah's children were odd. I had Alma in Guide 
Patrol, and I had to have him come to the house to 
work on the Articles of Faith. He just couldn't 
seem to master them in class, and all the other 
boys were starting to pick on him because he was 
so slow about it. So I had him come to my home. 

I made up special cards, and we just said them 
over and over and over together till he got it. 
The last time he came was when he was working on 
the Thirteenth. It is really long, and we'd al- 
ready had two sessions. As he walked in, he 
pulled a wad of gum from his mouth and started to 
shove it in his pocket. It stuck to his fingers, 
and his pants. He stood during our entire session 
working that sticky mess from one hand to the other, 
trying to unstick it. He held his hands behind 
his back so I wouldn't see. I didn't. 


Her younger child was William. He was six 
about that time, and I knew he couldn't possibly 





time when we moved away. 
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for my efforts, I was ecstatic. I was less ec- 


static when I saw what it was for: "Sec 
: ond 
Best Laundry Room." ee 


The rent on my office was beginni 
expensive. It was clear that iad hare te- 
accelerate my sales to increase my profit margin 
The only way I could manage that was to aavake ‘ 
even more time and energy to the business, Mm 
best sales pitch stated: "Imagination is a aoe 
substitute for money!" Well, the bank didn't 
think so. The same gal who used to dream of a 
glamorous career in interior design was now 
dreaming of staying in bed and having all four 
children come and bounce around until nine 
o'clock. I wanted to spend a day scrubbing a 
floor or patching some blue jeans. 


It was time to make a decision. The lease on 
the office was up, and I had to decide if I wanted 
to renew. Actually, it was a surprisingly easy 
decision to make. I just loaded up the office 
furniture (earmarked for our game room at home), 
pulled the shade, and shut the door. 


Now I can look back on my career and try to 
determine if the experiences outweighed the ex- 
penses. It wasn't a total loss. Some very good 
things came out of it. Besides many valuable 
experiences, we gained other things. My children 
have wonderful flippy noisemakers they clip on 
their bikes--my old business cards. Their lunch 
money goes to school in personalized business 
envelopes. The lovely plaque that I got at the 
Home Show is hanging on my family room wall. 
Friends still call for advice on decorating prob- 
lems and still praise my taste. In fact, the 
one thing I didn't lose was my "knack for 
decorating!" 


Kathy Lillywhite 
Draper, Utah 
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function in school yet. Idaho didn't have kinder- 
gartens, except for six weeks in the summer. I 
wasn't surprised when Sarah told me that she'd 
been advised to keep him home another year. He 
was quiet, nonverbal, and very withdrawn around 
other children. I would see him playing out on 
the dirt hill across from their house. Alone. 


I remember being thankful that she only had 
two children. 1 knew they would have problems 
all their lives. I decided that they must have 
gotten their limited intelligence from their 
father, who was a railroader. He was a stolid, 
round man who never said much. He sometimes 
came to church with Sarah, when he didn't have 
to work. 


It was at the New Year's dance that everyone 
realized Sarah was pregnant. Sarah and John 
didn't usually come to ward activities, but 
there they sat, Sarah in a maternity smock, with 
a definite bulge. I pitied her because I knew 
she had to struggle even now just to handle her 
two boys and do all the work. 


In due time, she delivered a girl and named 
her Estelle. The child was beautiful. Her moth- 
er adored her. But Sarah was in her forties, and 
it had been hard on her. She wasn't well. I 
didn't send anything over. After all, I wasn't 
her visiting teacher. 


When she could, Sarah started coming to Sac- 
rament meeting. She would hold the baby up and 
smile at you, waiting for you, no. + + begging 


you with her eyes to adore the baby. And every- 
one did, at first. But after a while, I got so 
I avoided the eyes and their appeal. The baby 


would look over her mother's shoulder and coo 
and smile. But she was, after all, just a 
baby. 


It was about that time Sarah started acting 
strange. She became more nervous than ever, and 
her lips were all caked with white and cracked. 
She stopped coming to Relief Society. The presi- 
dent said in meeting that Sarah didn't need any- 
thing more than just our love and our prayers. 
My neighbor remarked that she had gone and held 
Sarah in her arms one afternoon. I wondered how 
my neighbor could stand it. 


The next I knew, Sarah was in the state mental 
hospital. Her brother had the baby, and another 
relative took the boys. She really wasn't there 
long. But it was long enough to make me wonder 
just how much my looking away from her had con- 
tributed. 


She had been out of the hospital only a short 
Our relationship before 
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FRIENDSHIP 


My husband Dennis couldn't understand why r 
was so upset, "Relief Society nursery leader is 
right up your alley," he said. "You graduated 
in elementary education, and you have five small 
children, four of whom are nursery age." 


"That's the problem," I exclaimed, "It's not 
only up my alley, it's in my rut! Relief Soci- 
ety is the one time during the week when I look 
forward to doing something other than tend chil- 
dren. How am I going to get to know anyone or 
receive some mental stimulation when I'm spend- 
ing all my time with two-year-olds?" 


Help arrived a few days later, Midge Nielson, 
a dear friend since our college days, came to 
visit. When she found out about my new calling, 
she wisely refrained from saying "blessings will 
ome." Instead she said, "I know just how 








ieft had resumed much as before. 


I gave as 
little as possible to Sarah in the way of approv- 
ing smiles, kindly words, other friendly gestures. 
After all, I was busy having a baby and getting 
ready to move across the country. 








It wasn't until we actually moved that I began 
to love and appreciate Sarah. 












jfrom her. She thought of me as her friend. For 
his I felt especially grateful. 






Then, in a few months, I got another such 
letter. Full of more news and happenings on 
Pverything. And I answered. This went on for 
ifteen years. I grew to love those letters, 

ey took time and energy. They brought me some- 
hing I wanted very much. News. The more I grew 
fn love and appreciation of Sarah, the more guilty 


felt at my lack of it during our days in the 
8th ward. 









All in the world she needed was the love and Sup- 
port of a few sisters. All I had thought of was 
that she wasn't, not what she was. 







Over the years, Sarah's letters told of various 
roblems. Operations. Illnesses. Trouble with 
er boys. Estelle was always her delight. She 













Not long ago, I got another letter from her. 
jut this wasn't in her close, careful hand. In 
act, I didn't know who it was from, since the 
velope had only barely legible scrawls on it. 

I tore open the envelope and tried to read the 
jencil scrawl on the one-page letter, I was 
fhocked to see the bottom signature. It read: 

















Dear Sally and Tom: 









I am in the state hospital why I 
haven't written. I will remember you 
always, 








you're feeling. I worked in the nursery last 
year. Why don't you get up early in the morning 
and come down to BYU and run around the track 
with me? It's my way of getting out during the 
day without infringing on my family." 


I decided to give it a try: 5:15 seemed like 
an unearthly hour to be getting out of bed, but 
Midge was counting on me. I got up, threw some 
clothes on, and turned on the porch light. 

While I was waiting, I threw a load of washing 
into the machine and emptied the dishwasher. 
Feeling extremely righteous, I left the house at 
the sound of Midge's old Volkswagen in the drive 
and opened the door to my new adventure. 


At the Richards PE Building, we checked out 
blue shirts and shorts. (This definitely was an 
adventure. I hadn't worn shorts for ten years!) 
As we approached the track, Midge explained that 
it was a good idea to take things easy at first, 
"You'll probably only want to run a mile or so 
today," she cautioned. "You're probably right," 
I croaked. We did some stretching exercises and 
then joined the runners. I felt fine for the 
first lap; the second lap, my chest seemed a lit- 
tle tight; the third lap, a pain developed in my 
side; the fourth, I gasped, "Could we walk for a 
few minutes?" But I managed to last out a mile, 
take a shower, and get back home in time to hear 
"What's for breakfast?" and "Where's my sack 
lunch?" 


During those first few weeks it was hard to 
believe that I was voluntarily submitting to 
such torture. By 8:30 p.m. I was ready to drop 
from exhaustion. The 10 o'clock news and Johnny 
Carson were nothing but fond memories. Gradu- 
ally, however, my body began to adjust to its 
new regimen. I found myself running more, walk- 








My family needed me so but I can't 
seem to snap out of it. Estelle is 
staying with my brother, Joe, and wife. 
The boys are at home with John. 


Love, 


Sarah 


bench where I was sitting. I held my head in my 
hands and groaned. Poor Sarah. Always hanging on 
by a thread, and once again, that thread had 
snapped. I wondered how many other eyes had turn- 
ed away before she ended up at the hospital again. 
When I finally could, I went in to the typewriter. 


I wrote and told Sarah first of my love for 
her. I told her I knew that life often gets the 
better of us and that there had been times when 
I too thought I couldn't go on. I told her of 
how I could go off somewhere by myself to a nat- 
ural setting, maybe just watching the sun come up, 
or looking at water flow over the rocks, until, 
somehow, all the hurt and pain eased out of me 
and I could face life again. I told her I would 
be praying for her and that I knew she could get 
better. 


The next letter I got lifted my spirits. It 
was in pen and in her natural handwriting. She 
said she knew she still wasn't better, but that 
it wasn't a sin to be there. It would only be a 
sin if she stayed there. She said she saw people 
coping and getting better and leaving, but she 
couldn't yet. She just didn't know how they did 
it. She appreciated my letter. I could tell she 
was improving. 


I wrote again. The reply this time was dis- 
heartening. She rambled. She said she knew she 
never should have married. Her mission in life 
was to put her children and husband to sleep. 
She was incoherent. She was worse, 


I haven't heard anything from Sarah since. I 
write. I hope. I remember. I wonder how many 
sisters there were who averted their eyes, gather- 
ed their skirts around them, and wouldn't see. I 
can't go to her. Is there anyone who can? Isn't 


there someone out there who can love Sarah Horton 
back to life? 


Eunice Pace 
Albany, New York 
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I wept as I rocked gently back and forth on the 









ing less, and even managing to carry on a conver- 
sation without gasping for air. In fact, the 
conversation became one of the best reasons for 
this morning madness. 


It's amazing how many subjects can be covered 
in eight or ten laps around a track or while 
swimming lengths in a pool. Midge and I would 
discuss everything from politics to parenting. 
Sometimes we would just tell jokes or funny 
things that had happened the day before. Our 
husbands teased about mouths that moved faster 
than feet, but those early morning discussions 
were a lot less expensive than fifty-dollar 
visits to an analyst--and just as beneficial! I 
often went home feeling much better about life 
just knowing that someone else was undergoing 
similar frustrations and challenges. 


Despite all the exercise, we didn't become 
fanatics. Some days when the showers were cold 
or our bodies just didn't have it, we would for- 
get the exercising and head out for doughnuts 
and hot chocolate. We rationalized that every- 
one should be well rounded, and doughnuts cer- 
tainly helped! 


We also spent several mornings exploring 
houses under construction and deciding which 
features should be included in our dream homes. 
One day we decided to go cultural and attend an 
early-bird lecture on China at the library. We 
also managed to attend a temple session once a 
month. We learned of a strawberry field that 
was being dug up for new housing and were able 
to get enough plants to provide ground cover for 
two yards. 


A favorite stopover on the way home was the 
24-hour grocery store. This was an ideal time 
to pick up a few needed items without having to 
haul all of the children. One spring morning 
when all the marigolds and bedding plants in 
front of the store had been knocked over during 
a windstorm, we decided to play Good Samaritan 
and pick them up. The grateful manager rewarded 
us with free flowers. 


These early morning forays were not without 
their hazards. On a rainy day in February we 
were driving down the road when the car blew a 
tire. By unlucky coincidence, the spare tire 
was being fixed and wasn't in the trunk. We ran 
a very wet two miles home on a busy highway. A 
few days later the same car spun out on an icy 
patch on the freeway, ending up in a precarious 
position on the side of the hill. Shaken up but 
uninjured, we got out of the car and inspected 
the damage. The wheel rim was bent. 


I don't know whether Midge was more upset 
about the car or the fact that she was wearing 
bedroom slippers, grubbies, and had wet hair, 
and I was ready for Relief Society in a dress, 
nylons and heels, and with hair that had just 
been blown dry. "Why do you have to look so 
good?" she wailed. 


As we marched up the hill to find a phone, 
we noticed two police cars with flashing lights 
going down the hill. One of the cars pulled up 
beside us. "Don't you know that you aren't sup- 
posed to leave the scene of an accident?" asked 
the policeman. 


"Sorry," Midge replied, as she patted her wet 
tresses and tried to hide her slippers under her 
pants. That day we arrived home in a police car. 


It has been two years since Midge and I began 
our adventure. To the constant question, "Are 
you still doing that?", we answer yes. The sec- 
ond question is always, "How can you get up that 
early every morning?" The answer: It still 
isn't easy, but knowing that someone else is 
waiting for you makes a big difference, and know- 
ing that you are going to have a good time helps 
too. 


Who knows what the future holds? No one, of 
course. But I have a feeling that fifty years 
from now two little old ladies will be seen 
striding briskly around the track--their mouths 
moving a mile a minute, their laughs ringing out 
~-still enjoying their 5:30 friendship. 


Margaret Black 
Orem, Utah 


AS USUAL 


The first days of March are here with us again, 
And the crocuses, as you might know, 

Have miscalculated the season once more 

And stand smiling outside in the snow! 





Iris W. Schow 
Brigham City, Utah 


_ Fiction 


21° CENTURY 
CALL 


A AISTORICAL 
VIGNETTE 





The elevator slowed to a stop at the third 
floor of the old Executive Church Office Build- 
ing. The elderly operator turned the key in 
the elevator control panel. "Nice to have 
known you folks," he joked, Responding to 
his passengers' blank looks, he said more ser- 
iously, "Men are never the same after they re- 
ceive a call from the Third Floor." 


R. Grant Ellison and Sister Ellison stepped 
hesitantly into the spacious old lobby. The 
deep carpet was a rich burgundy and white wool, 
still beautiful after many years of use. Wool 
was rare because most of the world's sheep 
had been lost during a brief but severe chemi- 
cal accident in the mid-1980s. 


The high lobby walls were covered with well- 
rubbed oak trim and hand-painted, off-white 
wallpaper, vintage 1985. The large old win- 
dows overlooking South Temple Street were still 
covered with heavy lace, 


"Isn't this something?" Grant whispered to 
his wife, glancing around the room, 


Oil paintings of early Church leaders and 
pioneer-era Salt Lake Valley hung on the north 
wall, Glass display cases lining the east 
wall contained originals of the Book of Mormon 
and other early church documents. The light 
from the cases cast a soft yellow glow on 
the wall behind. The lobby had been partially 
remodeled in 1995 and was now lit by a blue- 
white laser chandelier. The new clashed un- 
comfortably with the old in R. Grant Ellison's 
mind, I'll take the traditional any time, he 
thought to himself, 


A large double door Opened. A woman came 
through, nodded to the receptionist, then hur- 
ried out. Shortly after, a gentle, elderly man 
came through the door. R. Grant Ellison im- 
mediately recognized President Wells, the 67- 
year-old Prophet, Seer and Revelator of the 
Church, now 56 million members strong. Grant 
felt his legs stiffen, his face flush, and cold 
bumps spreading down his chest. He took 
Sister Ellison's arm, knowing that she'd be 
needing support. 


Sensing the tension, President Wells spoke 
in a soft, reassuring tone. "I'm sorry to 
keep you waiting. I've been looking forward 
to meeting you. Please come in."' President 
Wells grasped the arms of the Ellisons, separat- 
ing them. Then, placing his arms around their 
waists, he gently led them towards three high- 
backed chairs at the side of a large, glass- 
topped desk. Directly in front of the desk 
Grant noticed a dark leather chair that he 
thought must be used for ordinations and 
blessings. 


t 


Exponent II 


Grant had not spoken a word. What can I 
say to a Prophet of God, he thought. What kind 
of small talk wouldn't sound, «Small? 


-~ 


President Wells asked them to turn their 
chairs so that they sat facing each other. 
Their knees were only inches apart, their y 
chairs forming a perfectly equal triangle on f 
the grey carpet. r 


The President smiled. ‘Brother Ellison, we'y 
watched you and Sister Ellison for a number of 
years now, We know of your accomplishments, 
your devotion to the gospel, and your unfailing ‘s 
support of the leadership of the Church." f 
President Wells paused. "We have something 
to suggest to you, and to Anna K.,"' he said, 
looking at Sister Ellison. 


rid of the dampness. He was nervous, but ex- 
cited. Surely this was a call to be a general 
authority. He had served as a bishop, a stake 
president, a mission president in Germany, and 
was now a full-time Regional Representative s 
to England. Sister Ellison, mother, wife, t 
E 
v 


c 

; . f 

Grant wiped his hands together, trying to get|c 
t 

s 


and companion had served faithfully at his 

side, and she had also become a recognized 

church leader in her own right. She was pres- 
ently serving on the Relief Society General 
Board, looking after the Relief Society's in- a 
terests in all of the British Isles. She \ 
had also become a well-known civic worker. a 
Fluent in the major European languages, she was | 
now the national director of the Office of I 
International Understanding, a position of con- ‘ 
siderable influence. She'll be a great support § 
to a general authority, Grant thought. 5 


President Wells continued. "Sister Ellison, * 
will you support your husband in any position 
we may call him to?" 7 
Anna K. Ellison responded strongly. "Of 
course, President Wells." e 
Ww 


"Brother Ellison, will you support your wife i 
in any position.we LH —- 

Grant was “caught off guard. Sister Ellison? | 
he wondered. "Why. vah. . .yes, of course; | 





President." 
; c 
"Well, I've got quite a proposal for you," le 
President Wells said as he arose. "What I tl 
tell you now should not leave this room until hi 
it is announced in general conference next be 
week. Last month, while in the temple, it ir 
was revealed to me that a new addition is re- ty 


quired in the leadership of the Church. I have of 
discussed this call with the Twelve. They, tod, j, 
have received a witness of what I propose to 

do.'' President Wells reached into his coat 


ps i) 


a. 





"So you've been reading your great-grandmoth- 
er's journal, Rosalind?" 


"Yes, my mother just recently uncovered it 
while she was cleaning out the attic." 


"Aren't you lucky? It must be inspiring to 
read about the heroism of those Mormon women of 
an earlier generation." 


"It is, but I'll have to admit it's a little 
depressing, too." 


"How so?" 


"Well, you know, those women seem superhuman 
to me. When you read about the hardships they en- 
dured and the things they managed to accomplish 
in spite of them--you just feel that you can't 
possibly measure up." 


"I know what you mean. What did your great- 
grandmother endure?" 


"She endured rush hour traffic. You know, 
people were still driving a lot then. The price 
of gas was going up, but imagine--you could fill 
a car up for only fifteen to twenty dollars. It 
wasn't until later that most people gave up driv- 
ing." 


"So your great-grandmother actually drove her 
own car in heavy traffic?" 


"She certainly did, and in those days they 
drove to church several times a week. They were 


always on the road. She lived in Washington, 4. 


D.C., and church was five miles away." wa 
co 
"Five miles!" pe 


bo 

"Right. There was only one other Mormon fame}, 

ly within a mile of my great-grandmother. It Wie 
like that for most people, so they still prac- fo 
ticed the principle of Gathering. They built Mg 
big, expensive chapels, all alike, and some Pewa 
ple would drive ten, even twenty or thirty mileShe 


to get there." fa 
Lat 

"And they really did that several times a Pr; 
week?" Sec 


"Look at this: 'Thursday, November 15, 1979: 
Made it through another Primary. Arrived home © 
6:30 p.m., after delivering Mullins, Gonzalez 
McAdee children. Dread the winter months ahead | 
when it will be dark and cold when we start home, 
but am grateful every time we make it through 
Chevy Chase Circle without mishap.'" 


e 
"It brings a lump to your throat, doesn't itltad 
You can sense the tremendous faith she had that Ing 
she was being watched over. It sounds as thousito , 
she did that with a car full of kids, too." ie 


"I'11 say she did. She had six of her own. Son; 
And then she had all these other children whos Min, 
mothers were at work and couldn't drive them t0 far 
Primary on Thursdays." 


"So your great-grandmother stayed home all © 
time with her six children?" 
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pocket for a sheet of paper. 


fuiet. 
hair. 


The p 
‘Anna K. 

you to t 
Purope. 


Sirectly to the Twelve." 
sand looked at Grant. 
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The room was 
Grant leaned forward a little in his 


resident read carefully from the paper. 
Ellison, it is proposed that we call 
he position of Church Ambassador to 
The holder of this position reports 
President Wells paused 
"Brother Ellison, it is 


proposed that you be released from your present 


position 
nbassad 
trength 
priestho 


as Regional Representative to support 
or Ellison. She's going to need your 
, your love, your experience, and your 
od blessings." 


Silence knotted the group as everyone ex- 


hanged 
lly at 


glances. Anna K. Ellison looked care- 
her husband, then away, obviously 


oncerned for his feelings, and wondering how 


o handl 
B lightly 


Presi 
ilence. 


both need to think about it, I'm sure. 


e the situation. Brother Ellison slumped 
, staring blankly at the president. 


dent Well's voice loosened the tight 
"No need to answer just yet. You'll 
Perhaps 


little background information will help you 
nderstand the importance of this call." 


Presi 
button 


ell-dressed man appeared. 


fitcher 


oin us," the president said. 


dent Wells went to the desk and touched 
. A side door opened and a handsome, 
"Please bring us a 
of orange juice and have Lynn Maynard 
Turning to the 


llisons, he continued, "Lynn is one of my per- 


sonal assistants. 


I want you to have the back- 


ground on this call." 


The well-dressed man returned with a tray con- 


aining 
large 
The pres 


cloth napkins, four crystal glasses and 
crystal pitcher of fresh orange juice. 
ident began to pour the juice, 


Brother Ellison leaned back, folded his arms 


pn his c 


hest and choked off a cough. His eyes 


andered nervously about the room, finally fix- 
Hing on an early photograph of the president and 


pow 


mm, looking lovingly at her husband. 


he way 
t the s 


», Slten Wells. She was hanging on his 
That's 
things ought to be, he thought, a woman 
ide of her husband, supporting him. 


Lynn Maynard, tall and stately, soon appeared 


arrying 
11 busi 
he pres 
id char 


a large black binder. Maynard was 
ness and obviously well prepared for 
entation, which was supported by graphs 
ts in the binder. "As you know," she 


egan, ''things have changed in the world, and 


n the Church, since the mid-Eighties. 


In just 


wenty short years we have sustained a growth 
pf over 50 million new members, ten million 
n Europe alone. 






"Well 


‘eally stayed home very much at all. 
lays driving somewhere. 


» no. It doesn't sound as though she 
She was al- 


She never seemed to dis- 


over that if she got a job she wouldn't be ex- 
jected to run all the organizations, tend every- 
jody's children and do all the driving--though I 


ink as 
ere she 
for anot' 
jarshall 
las work 
ie think 
iad just 
ater, s 
riday n 
cout pa 


"She 
"She 
"What 


"Well 


lear family--most of them still were then. 


adn't ri 
g yet, 
o admit 
the Mutu: 

e Litt 
ons, sh 
ing, al 


time went on she began to suspect it. 
says, 'Bishop asked me to be den mother 
her year. When I asked him why Marge 
couldn't do it this year, he said she 
ing Fridays at the hospital. What does 
I do on Fridays, play canasta?' She 

a touch of the rebel in her, I think. 
he took a watercolor painting class on 


ights, even though she knew that was Cub 
ck meeting." 

did!" 

had a lot of spunk." 


was her life like when she was at home?" 
» it sounds hectic. Hers was a very nu- 
They 
ediscovered the benefits of communal liv- 
and my great-grandmother was too proud 
she needed help. Besides keeping up with 
al, the Primary, the Cub Scouts, the PTA, 
le League, and the music and dancing les- 
e had to do all the cooking, all the shop- 
1 the cleaning, all the laundry, all the 


jardening, all the bathing and diaper changing, 


ind so o 
Hient. 





mand on. It was tremendously ineffi- 


Every family had its own arsenal of 


"We've had a wonderful reception in Europe 
this past decade. And, we've had a few prob- 
lems, too. Our increased influence is catch- 
ing the attention of national leaders, requir- 
ing greater attention. -"" Lynn Maynard 
pushed smoothly ahead through her prepared 
notes. 


Brother Ellison was not listening very closely. 
Oh God, why? Why me? He imagined himself fol- 
lowing Anna into church and government buildings, 
and being introduced as "Ambassador Ellison's 
husband." He saw himself addressing smiling 
Church members while they patiently waited for 
Anna K. Ellison to take the podium. He imagined 
waiting for her in hotel rooms while she at- 
tended important meetings, and then hearing her 
say, "I'm sorry, but what we discussed is con- 
fidential. . . I can't say anything just yet." 
He knew that would hurt. 


Where would his career go? It had been 
years since he had been actively working as 
an engineer. Now, his career in the Church, 
whatever was left of it, would be overshadowed 
by Anna's position. He would have to defer to 
her needs, instead of her to his. His dream of 
rising skyward to a position of visible leader- 
ship was about to turn into a nightmare of plum- 
meting to the barren valleys of obscurity. 


", . . And we've found the Ambassadorship an 
excellent bridge to leaders around the world," 
Lynn Maynard continued. "It's opened many doors 
and allowed us to solve many problems. Ambas- 
sador Ellison will be the fifth ambassador 
called." 


President Wells smiled and took Anna K. El- 
lison's hand. "They haven't accepted yet." 
He thanked Sister Maynard and invited her to 
return to her office. When they were alone 
again, he took Brother Ellison by the hand and 
the two of them walked over to the windows 
overlooking the street below. 


"My years of associating with people tell 
me there's a problem. -for you, Brother 
Ellison. Isn't that right?" 


Grant wanted to say, "No, I'm fine. I'd 
love to support Anna. I'm overjoyed at her 
call. I'll do whatever's required to see her 
succeed."' Those feelings were there, all 
right, but swimming with a lot of other, more 
negative and selfish feelings. Grant knew of 
the president's perceptiveness. He'd know the 
level of sincerity of statements like those. 
Best to be completely honest, Grant told him- 
self. 
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an, 


machinery--washing machine, dryer, dishwasher, 
vacuum cleaner, lawnmower, and so on. My great- 


grandmother was always running from one to another. 


And the telephone was always ringing. Some nights 


she didn't even write in her journal. She was 
too tired." 
"I don't know how she did it. Of course, 


Rosalind, it isn't right to be too hard on our- 
selves, either. Remember, each generation has 
its own challenges." 


"Such as?" 


"Well, for us maybe it's creative use of time. 
Your great-grandmother didn't have to decide how 
to use her time. The Church, the school, and her 
family decided that for her. Her challenge was 
to figure out how to do it all and survive. It 
was a struggle, I don't doubt, but simpler in a 
way, more clear-cut. Still, it's a wonder that 
one could do all that without having a nervous 
breakdown." 


"She wrote once that she intended to have one, 
but she never had time. I must admit she seems 
to have had some hangups, though." 

"Oh? Like what?" : 

"Well, she had this strange thing about baking 
bread and making quilts. Every so often she 
brings it up in her journal, especially on days 
when she'd been to Relief Society." 


"Well, President Wells, it's not going to 
be easy, that's true. It's such a change. 
It's not that I don't want this for Anna, it's 
just that. -well, pride is one of my prob- 
lems. Anna can tell you. It's going to be 
rough being in the shadows. -out of the de- 
cision making. -not being ‘number one’. . . 
not being in charge. .taking direction 
from a woman. .and from my wife, at that. 
I'm an ambitious person. I've been secretly 
hoping for something like this for myself 
for years. And now, it seems impossible." 


"Brother Ellison, I'm glad you've been honest 
with me. It's hard for you, I can tell. You're 
not the first to experience these feelings, be- 
lieve me," President Wells said. "You saw the 
photo of Ellen and me on the desk. I keep 
that particular picture right up close to re- 
mind me that we are all equal in the sight of 
God. 


"That picture was taken on a Sunday after- 
noon many years ago. Ellen had just been called 
to a special committee of the Relief Society 
General Board, a tremendous opportunity, one 
requiring a lot of sacrifice on my part. I 
was then serving as the second counselor in an 
elders quorum presidency,"' he chuckled. "TI 
felt just as you are feeling now. And it took 
me months to overcome those feelings. But 
it's my testimony that those feelings can be 
overcome, and must be overcome." 


Grant nodded, not quite satisfied, not 
quite understanding. He'd need to think 
about it, obviously, They walked back to the 
desk. 


"Well, now, Sister Anna K, Ellison, will 
you accept this call from the Lord?" 


"Yes, with Grant's blessing." 


"And you, Brother Grant R. Ellison, can 
you accept a new calling, that of supporting 
and sustaining Ambassador Anna K. Ellison?" 

"I don't know. I'll try." 

"Good. The Lord will help. I'd like you 
to join me in giving your wife a special 
blessing. Then I'd like to lay my hands on 
your head and give you a blessing that you will 
be able to accept your new role, and understand 
its importance to Anna, and to yourself. 


"Sister Ellison, if you'll come forward." 


D. Jeff Burton 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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"Did she actually bake bread and make quilts 
at home?" 


"Well, that's what's strange. I take it she 
didn't really need to do it, the stores had rea- 
sonably good bread and quilts even then, and my 
great-grandfather earned a good salary for those 
days. And usually she didn't have time to do it. 
But she seemed to feel that she should do it. 
Every once in awhile she'd bake some bread or 
make one of those yarn-tied quilts you see in mu- 
seums, and then she'd feel better for a while. 
Can you figure that out?" 


"I'm a little embarrassed to tell you this, but 
I think maybe I understand what was motivating 
your great-grandmother."' 


"What?" 


"The same thing that makes me go out to the 
garage once in a while and sit behind the wheel of 
our old family car. I push the pedals a few times, 
shift the gears, practice signaling, even polish 
up the windshield, I guess it's a need to hold 
onto the past, to preserve the old skills, and-- 
well, to prove to myself that if I had to, I could 
do what they did!" 


"I think I'll start doing that. Then maybe the 
next time I read my great-grandmother's journal, I 
won't feel so guilty." 


Margaret Munk 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
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Joy, Salt Lake City, Deseret Book Company, 
1980, $6.95. 


I'll admit that I approached this book with 
eagerness when I saw the list of authors but 
also with a faint sneer. (Oho! they decided 
to do a book about women by women for a change, 
did they?) The eagerness was justified; the 
sneer was not. This book is important for its 
own sake, not because it is an "answer." 


I will admit, however, to some reservations 
about the politics of bookmaking that it reveals. 
No editor is credited, leaving the image of a 
faceless committee that sat down, brainstormed 
sixteen subdivisions of joy, linked topics to 
authors, issued invitations, and edited results. 
I am personally acquainted with twelve of the 
sixteen authors; and if I were on the faceless 
committee, I would no doubt have suggested many 
of the same names. But fourteen of the sixteen 
are Utah women, a painful provincialism; and 
it's difficult not to think that a woman's 
status or connections, as well as her writing 
ability and experience, had something to do with 
the invitations when the book begins with the 
wife of the Church president, includes the Re- 
lief Society general president, the Young Women 
general president (a pity that Primary president 
Dwan Young's intelligent vivacity was not in- 
cluded), the wife of one general authority, the 
daughter of another, a former counselor in the 
Young Women's presidency, the managing editor of 
the Friend, the wife of the managing editor of 
the New Era, and five present or former members 
of general boards. (I know, I know; you could 
get dozens of general board members if that's 
the criterion, so obviously it wasn't--but this 
selection still seems a little "clubby" to me.) 


The politics of bookmaking, however, are a 
separate issue from the book itself. It's 
nicely designed, though I've always disliked 
dustjackets that are identical to the covers, 
and even has an index. The editing is careful 
throughout, except for minor slips like failing 
to include Darlene Curtis' husband's name in 
either the text or the biographical footnote. 
I was especially pleased, since Woman recycled 
material without saying so, to see Sister Kim- 
ball's essay attributed to its area conference 
origins. 


All of the other essays were created for this 
volume and include offerings, in this order, 
from Barbara B. Smith, Norma B. Ashton, Elaine 
Cannon, Anne G. Osborne, Petrea Kelly, Doralee 
Durham Madsen, Winnifred Cannon Jardine, Claudia 
L. Bushman, Caroline Eyring Miner, Darlene B. 
Curtis, Ardeth Greene Kapp, Emma Lou Thayne, 
Marilyn Arnold, Nancy Marriott, and Lucile C. 
Reading. 


The form of the book--a problem inherent in 
themed volumes--invites both the sermon and the 
personal essay. Some of the authors felt more 
comfortable with the sermon, others with the per- 
sonal essay. The sermons either left me indif- 
ferent or with the unpleasant feeling that I'd 
been preached at. Christopher Morley once 
astutely remarked, ''To be unhappy is shabby 
enough; but there is a misdemeanour more vulgar 
still; to insist upon other people's being happy 
in my way." I found myself resenting prescrip- 
tive approaches to joy. However, I relished the 
personal essays and reveled in the sharing that 
occurred, even between strangers, when the author 
was willing to take that risk. 


Barbara Smith's essay, an attempt to define 
joy from the scriptures, was ambitious and some- 
times insightful, but the very concentration on 
scriptures (she quotes twenty-three in the first 
eight pages) means little space for discussion 
and insights. Elaine Cannon's essay was some- 
what diffuse but breathed welcome humor (‘We 
had babies nearly every year after that, whether 
we needed them or not," p. 35) and vivid epi- 
grams (''There are two important days in a woman's 
life--the day she is born and the day she finds 
out why," p. 36). 


Petrea Kelly, "The Joys of Motherhood" author, 
has the potential of being a fine writer but 
used two analogies (comparing the home to a be- 
leaguered outpost and comparing house-building 
to family-building) instead of engaging her 
material directly. Those who read her spritely 


ook Reviews 


and specific description of the summer school 
she holds with her nine children, "It All 
Started with Kindergarten" (Ensign, June 1980, 
pp. 34-39) will be disappointed with this some- 
what abstract and defensive treatment, although 
glimmmers of potential shine through ("My hus- 
band feels that plastic drinking glasses are an 
affront to his teeth," p. 64). 


I also wish that Lucile Reading, one of the 
most modest overachievers in the state, had 
felt free to talk about her own life more direct- 
ly as she discussed the unabashed pleasures she 
finds in work--"hard work."' Caroline Eyring 
Miner set a good example of how to do it with- 
out bragging in her own essay on the joys of 
growing older, which included a dizzying list 
of achievements and a demanding description of 
a year's schedule. Her sharing breathed such 
delight in activity that it ignited my own 
pleasure, 


I found myself singling out six essays as 
particularly meaningful--saying important things 
and saying them well. The first was Anne Os- 
borne's high-energy confessions about the need 
for balance and priorities. She endearingly ad- 
mits her inability to sew clothes and her lack 
of interest in learning how. She points out 
pungently that "few of us have to choose between 
holding family home evening and robbing a bank" 
but that instead we must choose "between right 
and right"'--like canning fruit or having a night 
out with a husband (p. 44). 


Anne also acknowledges the trade-offs in any 
choice that are seldom recognized in most Church 
literature: 


Since I am unmarried at age thirty-six, 
it is easy for me to envy wistfully the 
young mother who lovingly cradles her child 
in her arms (forgetting the many dirty dia- 
pers and sleepless nights she's endured) . 
Conversely, it is easy for the young mother 
with four children under the age of six to 
envy the seemingly carefree, glamorous life 
of a career woman (forgetting the long years 
of dedicated study and personal sacrifice 
that were prerequisites) (p. 49) 


Claudia L. Bushman, one of the two non- 
Utahns, has also written an important and in- 
telligent essay on heritage. She describes her 
own Church heritage--the ancestor who became 
disenchanted, the later families who struggled 
with poverty and ostracism, prospering only in 
the cities of California. In sharing these 
stories, she points out that truth is more 
important than heroic myths and that all of us, 
by right of baptism, share in the Church heri- 
tage back to its very beginnings. The bulk of 
her essay, however, is devoted to her recommenda- 
tion that "our major efforts should be to pre- 
serve the present for the future" and she shares 
a handful of innovative ways to do it: make in- 
formal and periodic records, take photographs, 
write, collect items (she builds miniature furni- 
ture and collects paper dolls, among other things), 
and have a central family cemetery. 


Three essays that were personal in different 
ways touched me. Ardeth Kapp gave most of her 
essay to the moving story of blind pianist Steven 
Yancey and his devoted teacher-mother. Darlene 
Curtis, a former nun, told how all of her de- 
voutly Catholic family was gathered, one by one 
and with great pain, into the Church. The spar- 
ingly told story has the irresistible momentum 
of understatement. Doralee Madsen spoke so in- 
frequently of herself in her essay on family joys 
that we have no direct portrait, but there are 
wonderful reflections of humor and patience in 
her realistic-idealistic "working" definitions 
of joy: 


"Two busy parents have awakened on their mar- 
riage anniversary morning and found the front 
lawn toilet-papered and shaving-cream greetings 
of love and endearment spread on the windows of 
the house. . 


"Joy is a family ordering at McDonald's in 
shifts because the waitress refuses to handle 
twelve different orders. . . - 


"Joy is having your daughter and her date 
tak(e] her little brothers to 4 movie." 


Exponent II 


Variations on an Uncertain Theme 


(pp. 81-82). She doesn't make ten children sound 
easy, but she does convince us that it is joy- 
ful for her. 


My two runaway favorites in the collection, 
however, are Marilyn Arnold's and Emma Lou 
Thayne's essays. Both women are superb stylists 
and both of them discuss my loves--Marilyn, 
reading, and Emma Lou, among other things, 
writing. 


Marilyn's love affair with books began before 
she can remember, but she related the reverence 
and affection with which she annually dusted her 
parents' books when she was a child. "Learning 
to love books is the first step in understanding 
what it is to be a human being in this world," 
she says. : 


It does not matter who wrote a book, if 
you love it. Or when it was written, if it 
speaks to your heart. Or who recommends it, 
if it is true. It also does not matter how 
long it takes you to read it, or how many 
questions it leaves unanswered. Happiness 
is not necessarily knowing all of the an-~ 
swers; it can be knowing some of the ques- 
tions (pp. 158-59). 


She shares herself by sharing her five favorite 
books: Thoreau's Walden, Willa Cather's Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, Mark Twain's Huckle- 
berry Finn, Eudora Welty's The Robber Bride- 
groom, and Ray Bradbury's Dandelion Wine. We 
might expect an English professor to feel some 
obligation to include Shakespeare, Chaucer, or 
Milton on the list. She follows: her own rules 
and explains, "Much as I love . . . [them], 
they perhaps are not quite mine yet. Maybe for 
still another twenty years, I will knock at 
their door . J (Cp. 160)6 

to the reader that she shares what she really 
loves rather than what others might think she 
should love. 


Emma Lou's essay on creativity begins and 
ends with a supple, sensuous description of an 
ideal run down a ski slope with her husband and 
five daughters that becomes an analogy for the 
creative process itself--perfectly prepared 
ability meeting an exquisitely timed opportunity: 


At the top, off the lift, no one said 
anything. Not a word, We all just stomped 
into tighter fittings of our boots, beamed 
at each other under goggles and over burn- 
ing chins, and slid off the soft mound be- 
yond the terminal and onto the mountain. 

No one led, no one followed. We all just 
came down, finding our way, making our own 
trail, yipping and oh-ing and laughing, all 
together, all alone. The whole world was 
ours, new, white, without a mar or even a 
suggestion, I remember feeling my skis 
run like sharp scissors through silk, ef- 
fortless, descent a floating, a rising and 
bending, my heels part of some mystic ana- 
tomy that needed no signal and answered 
only to instinct and inclining (p. 145). 


That's a paragraph to be tasted on the tongue. 


As Marilyn's essay deals indirectly and per- 
sonally with the problem of intellectual snob- 
bery, so Emma Lou's tackles the problem of the 
creative woman hampered by family responsibili- 
ties, a situation she calls "the agony of post- 
ponement." She does it in the same way, with 
the tact of personal experience, quoting a 
page from her 1963 diary when her husband was 
seldom home and five daughters under ten kept + 
her mopping and remopping the floor. She asks, 
"Why can't I be a conformist, a simple 37-yr- 
old housewife instead of a disaster of inclina- 
tions? Maybe next week." 


In other words, Emma Lou has been there, hun- 
gry to write but with a refrigerator that had to 
be cleaned. She was forty-five before she could 
go back to school, forty-six before her first 
book of poetry came out. Without preaching, she 
shares her insights that time will change cir- 
cumstances, that even fifteen minutes can keep 
a creative urge from flickering out, and that a 
creative approach to living can make a good life. 


The book never provides a satisfactory defini- 
tion of joy, but those who share their own ex- 
periences with it make this book worth the pur- 
chase price. 


Lavina Fielding Anderson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Woman, Deseret Book Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 1979, 147 pp., $6.95. 


"The American male can't always understand the 

problems of women but he is raised to believe he 

must have the answers." --Dr. Helen DeRosis, 
Psychiatrist 


The book Woman begins with a foreword by 
Barbara Smith, Relief Society General President. 
It is the only contribution by a woman among the 
sermonettes of fifteen men: Spencer W. Kimball, 
N. Eldon Tanner, Marion G. Romney, Ezra Taft 
Benson, Mark E. Petersen, LeGrand Richards, Boyd 
K. Packer, Marvin J. Ashton, Bruce R. McConkie, 
David B. Haight, Neal A. Maxwell, Marion D. Hanks, 
Rex D. Pinegar, G. Homer Durham, and James M. 
Paramore. 


In the foreword, President Smith indicates that 
some of the mail crossing her desk is "cries for 
help from individual sisters who do not under- 
stand clearly what the Lord expects."' Although 
the stated purpose of the book is to clear up the 
confusion that exists today regarding the "role 
of women," it is in fact a documentation of that 
confusion, replete with double messages, contra- 
dictions and conflicting, even competing expecta- 
tions. 


Though the book sets out to consider the con- 
cerns of women "in light of Gospel principles," 
some principles are emphasized at the expense, 
or to the exclusion, of other principles. The 
implication is that if a woman isn't emphasizing 
the principle or "role" undergoing current popu- 
larity and focus, she may be viewed with sus- 
picion. The question appears not to be "what 
is good for an individual woman,"' but what pic- 
ture some members of the Church wish to present 
to the world regarding the role of the model 
Mormon woman. 





Nothing Very Important and Other Stories, by 
Bela Petsco, Meservydale Publishing Co., Provo, 
Utah, 1979, 209 pp., $7.95. 


This collection of twenty short stories, writ- 
ten by Bela Petsco and illustrated by Kathryn 
Clark-Spencer, is a significant attempt to write 
about those strange and undefinable "best two 
years of Mormon life," a mission. The stories 
begin as Mihaly Agyar, a Second-generation 
Hungarian from New York and a Mormon convert, 
makes the decision to leave his career as an ex- 
pressionistic artist (he is an impressionist at 
heart) to serve a mission. The stories are 
most often related through Elder Agyar's con- 
sciousness, but his is not the only voice in the 
collection. Although the stories themselves are 
unrelated sketches and narratives, almost impres- 
sionistic snapshots, Petsco achieves some of the 
depth of a novel by having the same characters 
reappear in several stories, shifting from a ma- 
jor role in one story to a minor in another, and 
by connecting the individual stories with quotes 
curious insights, or seemingly random thoughts 
that suggest thematic unity. Although many of 
the stories can certainly stand alone, it is as 
a single unit, enhanced by the intriguingly sub- 
tle art work, that Nothing Very Important and 
Other Stories is most valuable, 


, 


In Petsco's attempt to explore the missionary 
experience, some definite thematic concerns 
arise--certainly, the spiritual highs that are 
possible, but also the frustration of behavioral 
objectives (goals, numbers, charts, proselyting 
hours, rules), the confrontation of the convert 
with Utah-style Mormonism, or the despair of an 
intellectual doubting Thomas among those who 
don't have to see to believe. While these vari- 
ous concerns are repeated in several stories, 


The author of the foreword is grateful for the 
"dignity and recognition" the book offers "'to 
the divine occupation of motherhood," though the 
divine representative of that, our Heavenly 
Mother, is all but absent from the pages of this 
publication. Actually, the chapter by Elder 
Maxwell is the only one that refers to a Heavenly 
Mother, and this is done in the form of a 
question. The "dignity" and divinity of mother- 
hood would be more believable if it transcended 
this mortal sphere. 


Woman falls into the category of "the computer 
book." Pick a topic, push a button, and out comes 
a stream of talks or quotes that can be quickly 
assembled, printed, bound, and profitably sold 
to the masses. This new publishing style is 
of concern to many for it frequently offers 
no new information--many chapters of the book 
have been seen or heard at earlier times. This 
publication does have utilitarian value as a re- 
ference book and, generally speaking, repetition 
is good for the soul. In the case of this book 
some of what is repeated is supportive and con- 
structive and some is not. 


The timing of the book's appearance is a rec- 
ognition that the spirit that stirs among the 
women of the world has also raised some very 
sincere and poignant concerns among Mormon 
women. The least helpful aspect of the book is 
that these grave concerns of women have been 
identified, defined, and solutions prescribed 
by men without leaving the way open for 
dialogue. Granted, this is done out of a 
genuine love for the women who have touched 
their lives. ''There are many important women 
in the life of every person born to this 
mortal existence . . . the kind of home into 
which I was born. . . the kind of home my 
wife has made" (Kimball). By this method of 
generalization, however, women's concerns have 
been treated like an epidemic that can be 
cured with a massive dose of platitudes that 


Petsco's thesis is perhaps most succinctly 
stated in the connecting quote that introduces 
both the first story and the entire collection, 
and is repeated again as part of Elder Agyar's 
homecoming talk: "A mission is neither all good 
--nor is it all bad, A mission is a mixture." 
And as one finishes this collection of short sto- 
ries, one is left with that conclusion about the 
mission experience. 


Petsco, for the most part, has achieved the 
balance that he attributes to Agyar, the painter 
--expressionistic impressionism, a balance in 
which individual experiences are simply recreat- 
ed and not forced to express meaning. Through 
the loose structure and organization of the en- 
tire collection, however, they achieve thematic 
significance. "Nothing Very Important," a deli- 
cate, carefully crafted story, illustrates thisv 
balance. This story, which concludes the col- 
lection, is a recounting of a spiritual experi- 
ence. It traces the random, haphazard thoughts 
of Agyar as he undergoes a mental struggle, yet 
his restructuring of the experience ("Nothing 
very important. No form. No pattern... 
nothing--nothing very important . . -") is the 
final expression of the mission experience and 
of the book itself. 


Unfortunately, not all of the stories achieve 
this difficult balance of showing, not telling. 
Several are all too obvious attempts to portray 
"the good," "the bad," or "the mixture." "One 
Damned Good-Looking Woman,'' for example, is an 
almost formulaic story demonstrating that a 
mission is "not all good." The symbolism is 
heavy-handed--the white living room, the white 
walls, the white carpet, the white dress, all of 
which the seductress sees as extensions of her- 
self; the missionary's tie crushed after he has 


One Woman's View of WOMAN 


grow out of an androcentric view of the world, 
well-meaning as it may be. These views and 
values are often culture-bound rather than 
grounded in liberating eternal perspectives. 


Injunctions appear throughout the book woven 
among a multitude of functions women can ful- 
fill: teacher, mother, server, helper, and 
so on, pointing up a maze of competing expec- 
tations. Behind the functions, women are seen 
as a homogeneous class. As long as women are 
thought of as a category, the real issues will 
never be dealt with, nor will the broad, very 
real differences between women be dealt with 
in any meaningful fashion. 


One wonders by what twist of logic God would 
put the running of His Church and the revealing 
of His word in the hands of those most inferior 
in manner, virtue, and spirit--men: "The con- 
ventional wisdom of the day would have you 
be equal with men. We say, we would not have 
you descend to that level" (Benson). That is 
a contradiction to the admonition that in mar- 
riage wife and husband should be equally yoked 
for the best assurance of success within that 
relationship (Kimball). It also gives pause 
to the thought that women complement the 
nature of men (Benson)--a hangover from Eastern 
philosophy. In reality, two half-finished 
people do not make for a whole relationship. 


The reader of Woman cannot doubt the love 
of these men for the women in the Church. But 
love is not enough. The Church has spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to encourage 
people to listen to each other. Another val- 
ue pressed throughout lesson manuals and talks 
is the importance of the one. Love is not 
enough until humble listening and real 
valuing of individuals is also present. Until 
that fairer hearing, the book Woman and others 
like it are a paltry offering to the Daughters 
of God, who deserve better. \ 
Jan L. Tyler 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Something Important 


In Impressionistic Fiction 


been seduced; and the almost comic blatancy of 
the brown paper bag with the garments in it. 
This same awkwardness is apparent in the story 
that immediately follows, when the same elder 
goes into the department store to buy jockey 
shorts after he has confessed his transgression. 
"He almost smiled as he took out his wallet and 
asked, 'What is the price of this?!" These two 
stories fail because, unlike the more successful 
ones, they are too obviously creating a sensa- 
tion. 


Perhaps both the strengths and weaknesses of 
this book are clearest in the context of what 
has been written in the past about the mission 
experience by Mormon writers. Petsco is con- 
vinced of the value of what he calls impression- 
ism, the recreation of the experience. Yet he 
realizes, correctly, that literature does more 
than record an incident; the very recreation of 
it is an interpretation or expression of the 
significance of the experience. What he seems 
determined to avoid is the clichéd expression 
of a mission as those "best two years of Mormon 
life." In his determination to show the good, 
the bad, and the ugly, he often seems to protest 
too much, and a reader can as easily be innun- 
dated with the bitter as he has been with the 
saccharine. Ironically, Petsco's best stories 
are his more uplifting vignettes, "Nothing Very 
Important," "The Impressionist," and "Riding 
Around One Night."' In them, he is willing to 
allow the events to signify without insistence, 
and to find meaning in the context of the entire 
collection, In them, he achieves a fine sim- 
plicity of style and subtlety of symbolism. 


Anna Tueller 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
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One Woman's Perspective 


Exponent I] 


THE PRIESTHOOD 


The Priesthood was often mentioned while I 
was cooking at our stake girls' camp last August. 
"The Priesthood" visited the camp most evenings. 
One morning "the Priesthood" even stayed for 
breakfast. The cooks talked about "the Priest- 
hood" pulling pranks. "Oh no," said one, '"''the 
Priesthood' wouldn't do that--unless it was 
Bishop Ence (tee hee). Their talk reminded me 
of what the daughter of a friend of mine had 
been assigned to do in her YW class to show 
honor for the Priesthood: polish her brother's 
shoes. Even those conducting sacrament meeting 
usually thank "the Aaronic Priesthood" for pass- 
ing the sacrament. 


I think somebody is mixed up, maybe a lot of 
somebodies. Each example demonstrates a gross 
misuse of the term Priesthood. Of course we 
could solve the problem by simply redefining the 
word: "Alternate and most common meaning of 
Priesthood: Any male person in the Church over 
the age of 12 years." However, I think that 
this clouding of the real meaning of Priesthood 
is a disservice to all of us, including the men 
who hold it. When this definition is perpetu- 
ated, the men themselves begin to take on an 
aura of special holiness in our minds, whether 
they deserve it or not, simply because they hold 
the Priesthood. For example, some of the women 
at camp didn't feel safe unless ''the Priesthood" 
was on the campgrounds after dark. For them, 
the policeman who lived on the premises wasn't 


“ep” “GED” -ep” 





Bread and Milk and Other Stories, by Eileen 
Gibbons Kump, Brigham Young University Press, 
Provo, Utah, 1979. 


Bread and Milk and Other Stories is an 
account, through several short fictional pieces, 
of Amy Gordon's life. We see her for the first 
time at age eight and then at varying intervals 
until her death 72 years later. 


Amy is born in a dry southern Utah valley in 
1876 to a polygamous family. While still a 
young child, she confronts the realities of fed- 
eral persecution polygamists faced when her 
father is forced to leave his family and go into 
hiding. Her parents are eventually reunited. 
Amy matures, becoming a rather plump but pretty 
young woman. She is courted by and ultimately 
marries a man from her community and settles 
down to a life of babies and bread-making. 

A devoted mother and wife, Amy sometimes real- 
izes the limitations of her realm. She grows 
older, is widowed, and begins to prepare for her 
death. Finally, content with a larger vision of 
her life and family, Amy passes on. 


Eileen Gibbons Kump wrote these stories over 
a period of years before they were published by 
Brigham Young University Press in 1979. She 
attempts to show ". + people discovering the 
nature of mortality and deciding how to make the 
best of it," an endeavor which succeeds because 
the characterizations she creates are so humanly 
accurate. Amy Gordon develops wonderfully, and 
upon reaching the final story, the reader feels 
@ poignant sorrow at her dying. One grows to 
love her--to identify with her life. 


security enough, and neither was the power of 
their own prayers. 


The men aren't the Priesthood; they do hold 
the Priesthood which allows them to perform 
specific ordinances and give blessings that are 
recognized by the Lord. If we use the term 
"Priesthood" only to refer specifically to the 
power of God and its use on the earth, we won't 
confuse polishing a boy's shoes with honoring 
the Priesthood of God. It is not the men hold- 
ing the Priesthood whom we should respect by 
commandment, but the power itself, power that 
can bless the life of every Church member. 


The power to act in the name of God is sacred 
and special. The ordinances it makes possible 
are essential to our progress here and our exal- 
tation in the world to come. We sincerely de- 
sire to honor, sustain, and respect the Priest- 
hood, but what does that mean? 


If we can't honor the Priesthood by polishing 
shoes, how can we? Honor, first of all, means 
respect. But it also has another meaning. To 
honor is to keep a promise, as in the honoring 
of a contract. I think that to honor the Priest- 
hood we must honor our Priesthood covenants by 
keeping them. We must honestly live up to the 
covenants we made at baptism, which are also 
expressed in the sacrament prayer, and the cov- 
enants we made in the temple. 


Bread and Milk 
& Other Stories 


The characters develop and progress through 
the different stories, and the author allows us 
to see them from varying angles. For example, 
we are led to feel that Amy's husband is the 
best choice among her suitors, but as he is 
viewed in different situations, we are disap- 
pointed in aspects of his character. Amy also 
changes in the stories, and we see her grow from 
a woman filled with veneration for her patriarch 
to one disillusioned by his misuse of priesthood 
authority. 


Some of Kump's stories are less successful 
than others, perhaps because the sense of place 
is not well-established. In "The Willows" and 
"China Doll," the reader gropes for a setting in 
the first few paragraphs. It requires careful 
reading in "China Doll" to realize that the fo- 
cus on Amy in the previous story has changed to 
Harriet and Seth, Amy's parents. 


While some of the author's prose is incisive- 
ly illuminating, the reader may have difficulty 
understanding other passages, even after a sec- 
ond reading. These points distract from other- 
wise admirable stories. 


Ms. Kump portrays her characters with accura- 
cy and sympathy. I readily recommend the book 
as satisfying reading. I felt somewhat dissatis- 
fied at the brevity of certain stories, and hope 
that at some future time, Ms. Kump will fill the 
spaces between the stories with more of Amy 
Gordon and her family, for she is well-worth 


remembering. Wehisb Given 


Bountiful, Utah 


How can we sustain the Priesthood? To sus- 
tain is to support, uphold, strengthen, and nour- 
ish. We can sustain men and women in their 
offices and callings with our prayers, our ideas 
and our physical labor. This includes the men 
who hold the priesthood keys to administrate the 
work as well as those who are called by them, 


How do we respect the Priesthood? Respecting 
the Priesthood is not the same as respecting the 
men who hold it. We respect the Priesthood by 
holding the power and authority to act in God's 
name in highest esteem and by reverencing all 
that power does for God's children. We respect 
the Priesthood by revering the power and author- 
ity that has made possible the restoration of 
the gospel, the organization of the Church, bap- 
tisms, the bestowal of the Gift of the Holy 
Ghost, endowments and sealings, healings, patri- 
archal blessings, prophecy, etc. 


We should honor our priesthood covenants, 
Sustain the men and women called by priesthood 
authority, and respect the power and authority 
of God. We can polish our brother's shoes if we 
want to be nice to him or help him because we 
like him, but polishing shoes is a far cry from 
honoring the Priesthood of God. 


Carrel H. Sheldon 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


Announcements 


Association for Mormon Letters--Two spring 
deadlines are coming up on calls for papers 
for sessions of the Association for Mormon 
Letters. Topics may include critiques of 
current trends or historical influences, the 
use of Mormon themes, literary contributions 
of the scriptures, or other aspects of Mormon 
literature. 


March 1 is the deadline for the fourth annual 
East Coast session scheduled for June 5th in 
Boston. Send papers or inquiries to Chad 
Wright, 1800 Jefferson Parkway, #301, 
Charlottesville, VA 22903. 

April 1 is the deadline for an AML meeting 
in conjunction with the national Modern Language 
Association annual meeting in Los Angeles in 
December. Send those proposals to Eugene 
England, English Department, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, UT 84602. 


Utah Women's History Association--The Utah 
Women's History Association has announced its 
third annual Call for Papers. Topics must re- 
late to some aspect of Utah women's history, 
including individual or group biographies, his- 
tories of institutions or movements in which 
women played important roles or which signi- 
ficantly affected women, 





Papers should be typewritten, double-spaced, 
and should not exceed twenty pages. The author's 
name should appear only on a separate title page. 
Three copies of the entries and a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope should be sent to Marge Con- 
der, 210 East 6850 South, Midvale, UT 84047. 
Entries must be postmarked by March 15, 1982. 


Announcement of entries selected will be 
made May 1, 1982. The two papers judged to be 
best will be read by their authors at a meet~ 
ing of the Association on May 13, 1982. 
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#? MESSAGES CONTINUED 


walk, appearance, voice, laughter, conversation; 
learn to cook and know the elements of good nu- 
trition; learn to sew; be a homemaker; be neat, 
orderly, organized; be a woman of refinement, 
cultured and mannerly; when married be a wife 
(what else might she be?); develop spiritual | 
qualities, study and know the scriptures; gain 

a testimony by study, prayer, and involvement; 
perform compassionate service to all, support 
priesthood authority, prepare for her real voca- 
tion, that of being a wife and mother; and study 
child psychology, child discipline, nursing, and 
the art of teaching. 


When compared with the priests' list, a rath- 
er impressive gap is evident between a young wom- 
an's and a young man's expected range of abi- 
lities. While she is to "attend all meetings 
and participate," he, possibly with realistic 
resignation, is to "sit in chapel during all 
meetings."' Among the duties of priests not para- 
lleled by similar responsibilities for Laurels 
are: prepare for a mission call, use patri- 
archal blessing to direct life, be an example to 
others, dress properly to act in priesthood call- 
ings, be a gentleman, and develop talents. 


The heavy emphasis on prescribing and describ- 
ing a woman's role, even though femininity can- 
not apparently be defined, raises an inevitable 
question: If this role is truly natural, God- 
given, and separate, why must young women be so 
carefully trained in it? What would happen if 
they were left to establish a role based on 
their experiences, personalities, preferences, 
and goals? 


This question is not, of course, discussed, 
and the girls, with a firm warning against sexu- 
al experimentation and clear steering towards 
Marriage, are faced with the implied threat that 
if they are not suitably feminine, they will 
fail as women, meaning, perhaps, that they will 
not marry. 


Meanwhile, what are the boys learning? Even 
though the titles talk about "honoring womanhood" 
@s much as about chastity, in the actual lessons 
war has been declared on sex. The deacons! manu- 
al was not too enlightening. It has been 
stripped to a list of scriptures and study ques- 
tions; thus, whatever examples and role models 
they will receive depends entirely on their read- 
ing of the scriptures, their teacher, and their 
own experience. The teachers' chastity lesson 
begins with the outdated example of a young 
father-to-be in the hospital waiting room 
(Teachers A, or T-A, pp. 40-42). Hopefully all 
of these young men will be able to attend the 
births of their children, actually helping their 
wives. A second lesson acknowledges such "physi- 
cal changes" as voice, height, weight, and 
“adult potential." This same lesson also speaks 
the previously unmentionable word "masturbation" 
(it comes between the prohibitions on petting 
and fornication (T-A, pp. 82-85). There is 


still no mention of homosexuality, rape, or in- 
cest. A lesson on "showing respect for girls" 
features a panel of seventeen- to nineteen-year- 
old women talking about manners, what girls en- 
joy on dates, etc. 


The emotional clincher is "A Mother's Letter" 
to the "fine chap who takes my daughter out." 
It catalogues the years and type of mother's 
care: feeding, putting to bed, watching teeth 
and temperature and mental health. It pleads 
with the chap not to bring back her gardenia 
with the petals brown and shrivelled (T-A, p. 
130). There is certainly some value in teaching 
young men their responsibility, but both the 
mother and the young man seem to assume only 
sweet passivity and helpless acquiescence on the 
part of the young woman herself 


The general impression of sexuality as both 
dangerous and defiling continues in the priests’ 
course of study. Neither homosexuality nor mas- 
turbation is mentioned, (Neither activity is 
mentioned in the young women's lessons either.) 
One lesson (Priests A, or P-A, pp. 71-78) shows 
the Principle of Chastity as a castle with crene- 
lated towers suffering bombardment from a cannon 
labeled "The New Morality" that fires shells 
labeled "immodesty," "alcohol," "pornography," 
"drugs,'' "obscene movies,"' and "sexual freedom," 
"Immodesty'"' is explained as girls who "expose 
their bodies to public view''; male immodesty is 
ignored. The lesson clearly explains the single 
standard of morality, but the quotation from 
President McKay presents an unpleasantly passive 
view of women: parents protect their daughters 
"from the ravages of men'' to save them from be- 
ing treated "'as slaves, as playthings" while 
irresponsible boys "prey upon helpless creatures 
who are not so protected.'' 


The challenges at the end provide some useful 
guidelines, including dating only girls striving 
for temple marriage, doing nothing even mentally 
with a girl against one's conscience, doing noth- 
ing one would not share with one's parents, etc. 


A later lesson on preparing for marriage (P-A, 
pp- 189-98), begins movingly but negatively with 
a young boy's shattering discovery that his par- 
ents had not been married in the temple. In 
this lesson the bishop walks the priests through 
a temple recommend interview, a useful procedure 
that should have been duplicated in the Laurel 
lessons. 


A third lesson on honoring womanhood is frank- 
ly sexual. The instructions to the teacher be- 
gin on the exalted note that this is a place 
where boys can discuss young women appropriately, 
receiving "adequate and accurate counsel" and 
end with the realistic note that the bishop 
should discuss repentance. Mark E. Petersen is 
quoted as saying that "virtue is more important 
than life'' and that if a choice must be made, 
“sacrifice your life." This insensitive and in- 





Sisters Sp 


Due to the Christmas crunch and a very 
tight deadline, many sisters who wanted to re- 
spond to the "Sisters Speak"! question in the 
fall issue were unable to. Because sociali- 
zation is such an important topic, and because 
the second part of "Messages from the Manuals" 
May stimulate more comments and insights, we 
have decided to extend the deadline until 
the next issue, giving more of you an oppor- 
tunity to respond. The question is, again: 


How do you feel about the values and atti- 
tudes that our young girls and boys learn in 
Church classes? What additional and/or dif- 
ferent values might we teach? and how? 


Please send us your answers by April 5. 


In order to lengthen the time for responses, 
we also want to introduce the "Sisters Speak" 
topic for the summer issue now: 


The summer 1982 "Sisters Speak" column will 
feature letters from women who have experienced 
or who are experiencing conflicts in college 
as they try to define for themselves life 
goals compatible with gospel principles 
and with other personal ambitions and de- 
sires. If you are a woman who has dealt with 
these competing pursuits or who has struggled 
with them, please write and tell us your 
story. What parts of this process were 
hardest for you? What influence did others 


accurate equation of virginity with virtue may 
be less damaging when applied to boys than to 
girls, although the elder raped in England is a 
timely reminder that boys are not immune to in- 
voluntary loss of virginity either. A little 
later, Elder Petersen again quoted: "Many of 
our church leaders have said that... it is 
better to die in defense of virtue, and die 
clean, than to live an unclean life." The in- 
consistency of counseling death and repentance 
in the same lesson must be confusing. 


These quotations also set up an interesting 
problem when the discussion questions ask, "How 
far should a priest go in defending chastity?" 
without specifying whether it is his own or some- 
one else's, although the questions that immedi- 
ately follow imply that the priest must guard 
against seduction. This is a useful caution, 
although it conflicts with the essentially pas- 
sive view of women presented up to this point. 
Even more confusingly, one case study presented 
without discussion has the priest's headlights 
pick out "three boys . . . trying to take advan- 
tage of a girl. What should you do?" Like the 
women's lessons on chastity, these lessons raise 
some useful questions but simply do not provide 
enough information to account for some of the 
complexities. 


In short, "honoring womanhood" could possibly 
be translated to mean "don't look at girls, 
touch, kiss, think about, talk about, or talk to 
them." The lessons do not deal with the more 
pervasive problems of sexist jokes, stereotyping, 
not taking women seriously, and feeling threat- 
ened by competent or superior women. Those top- 
ics deserve some serious discussion. 


Also, no models are presented for friendly, 
nonsexual interaction. It seems to me that 
these lessons, if the priests and Laurels con- 
sidered them thoughtfully and laid them to heart, 
would so charge a date with sexual potential 
that it might very well paralyze both young man 
and young woman with mystery and terror. 


Even though I conclude that the image of 
womanhood portrayed in these lessons is some- 
thing I feel uneasy about and that the worried 
"herding" of girls into "femininity" seems to be 
a questionable means of reaching a questionable 
end, I find hope in the lessons' emphasis that 
young women acquire and use spiritual skills. 


A sign in the Young Women's board room 
announces that the overall objective of the pro- 
gram is "'to help each young woman develop a 
sweet and saving relationship with the Savior." 
In that relationship lies a woman's ability to 
tell the difference between sacrifice and being 
a doormat, between respecting herself and her 
own contributions and being arrogantly selfish, 
of making a marriage of equals rather than be- 
coming a decorative appendage to a man, and of 
becoming an intelligently productive member of 
the Kingdom of God. 


Lavina Fielding Anderson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





have for good or ill? What things helped you 
the most? 


We need your answers to this question by 
July 1. 


To allow all to be heard, we request 
that you limit your responses to either or 
both questions to two double-spaced typed 
pages. This column is the heart of Exponent 
II, the place where we most clearly come 
to know each other. So speak, Sisters, 
speak! 


Meanwhile, we are pleased to publish a re- 
sponse to Dori Despain's letter from the fall 
"Sisters Speak" column. Linda Hubbard writes of 
the primary in her ward and how an enlightened 
bishopric has organized it to meet the needs of 
both the children and the workers. 


As a Primary president, I read with interest 
the "Sisters Speak" column in the last issue of 
Exponent II, particularly the comments of Dori 
Despain. Although I understood them, I was 
saddened by the negative feelings about Primary 
--it sounded like something that must be endured, 
by both children and adults, rather than the pos- 
itive, enjoyable experience that it should be 
and can be. I have been in the Primary presi- 
dency from the time the consolidated schedule 
went into effect, and I’ believe Primary can work 
under this schedule if the expectations are more 


realistic. I am grateful that my bishop, 
through inspiration or common sense (probably 
both), had the foresight and courage to adapt 
the schedule to better meet the needs of both 
children and teachers. 


First of all, our Primary is completely dou- 
ble staffed. The first group of teachers is 
with the children during a 30-minute opening 
exercise period and then takes them (each class 
separately) for a 15-20 minute activity period 
(or sharing time). This is intended to provide 
a break for the children, who have thus far sat 
through Sacrament Meeting (beginning at 8 a.m.) 
and Primary opening exercises. For the youngest 
children this means a walk down the hall for 
drinks of water and a turn in the bathroom, as 
well as some activity songs, stories, or quiet 
games. The older children are usually involved 
in gospel-related games and contests or planning 
and preparing class presentations and posters 
for opening exercises. We also provide a snack 
for Junior Primary children during this time. At 
the end of the activity period, the second group 
of teachers (who have been enjoying Priesthood 
or Relief Society) takes over for the 40-minute 
class period, and the first group goes off to 
Sunday School. 


The advantages I see to this plan are: 


(1) The children are given a diversion--a 
chance to release energy--in the middle of their 
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three-hour meeting schedule, which I feel is 
necessary even for ten and eleven year olds, 

The ten-minute period between Sacrament Meeting 
and Primary does not, in my opinion, constitute 
a break, and to think that it does is unrealis- 
tic. Most parents are too busy depositing their 
children in various places, attending to busi- 
ness for their own assignments, and getting to 
their own meetings to be able to take their chil- 
dren to the bathroom and provide drinks and 
snacks. Furthermore, if everyone did try to 
accomplish this seemingly impossible task, the 
children would be straggling in late to Primary, 
which would not create the kind of reverent at- 
mosphere I would like to begin Primary with. 

How much more peaceful and pleasant it is to 
take the children out one class at a time when 
the bathrooms are empty and the hallways free of 
confusion, 


(2) The class teachers come in with fresh en- 
thusiasm and are met by happy children who are 
ready to settle down again for the lesson pre- 
sentation. 


(3) Staffing is not a problem because no one 
person has to give up everything else on Sunday 
for a Primary calling--and no one has to be 
“burned out" emotionally each week. 


(4) The Primary presidency plans and conducts 
opening exercises, but "that weekly headache, 
sharing time" is eliminated. Instead, each 
class is able to take part in appropriate age- 
group activities with more personalized adult 
supervision, 


(5) Continuity is not a problem. After two 
years I have yet to see the child who feels 
threatened or confused by the teacher change. 
On the contrary, they seem to benefit from re- 
lating to two different personalities and having 
two special adults who are very much a part of 
their lives. My own children (ages two, five, 
and seven) look forward to being with their two 
teachers each Sunday and enjoy relating to us 
afterward the different things they learned and 
did with each teacher. 


(6) We have many new converts in our ward, and 
it is possible for them to teach Primary without 
Missing out totally on the Gospel learning and 
fellowshipping of the other meetings. Also, 
activity time is a good place to start for some- 
one who lacks experience and needs to gain confi- 
dence. 


Letters 


Because of the great number of children under 
age three in our ward, we have three separate 
nursery groups. Two people per group are called 
as nursery leaders and each spends 45 minutes 
with the children. Of the six people currently 
serving as nursery leaders, four are men. One 
was heard to comment recently that "it's neat 
the men have a chance to be involved with the 
little kids now." To carry these statistics 
further, out of a Primary staff of 28 teachers, 
twelve are men! 


Prior to the new Primary year beginning in 
January, I talked personally with each of our 
teachers about his or her Primary calling. Only 
two requested to be released, and many have been 
in Primary for two years or more. 


Our inservice meetings usually have about 75 
percent attendance and are set up as a chance 
for a discussion and sharing of ideas. There is 
a real feeling of group togetherness, of "belong- 
ing" to a special organization. 


The best testimonial I can give to the merits 
of our plan happened last Sunday. The Star B 
class hadn't been dismissed after everyone else 
was out, so I stepped into the room to let them 
know it was time to close. The children and 
teacher were in a circle on the floor totally 
engrossed and enjoying a gospel question game, 
and cries of dismay went up at my announcement. 
This was a class of six year olds who had been 
in church for almost three hours and by all 
rights should have been tired, cranky, and an- 
xious to be out. 


Perhaps the Church will decide to shorten the 
meeting schedule even more. However, instead of 
waiting for something that may never happen, why 
not try to make the existing Primary schedule 
more tolerable? Personally, I don't think an 
hour and a half of Primary’is too long. Those 
of us who grew up in the Church had Jr. Sunday 
School as well as Primary each week. After all, 
what would we eliminate? Certainly not the 
class period. Opening exercises--the only oppor- 
tunity the children have to sing together, to 
gain experience and confidence giving prayers 
and talks in a group setting, to have their own 
special place to be? 


I love Primary and wouldn't want to be doing 
anything else right now. For me it's a very re- 
warding, beneficial, and fun experience--I be- 
lieve it can be for everyone! 





Dear Editors: 


Bravo! A friend loaned me her Fall 1981 
issue, I'm the Merrie Miss teacher in my ward, 
and our class had a loud chuckle when we read 
that we should shine brother's shoes and press 
his suit for priesthood meeting. Their re- 
sponse was, "What does he ever do for me!" 
and "He should care enough to prepare for 
priesthood himself." 


I am not a 30-year-old "women's libber;" 
just a SO year old in a state of transition 
and awakening. Keep up the good work. 


Madeline Aughenbaugh 


Dear Editors: 


Re; the article about Michelle Meservy. 

I feel there is no one plan which is good for 
everyone, but a mother must find one, within 
the guidelines set forth by the Church, which 
she feels comfortable with. What works for one 
mother and children will not always work for 
another. 

Susan Porter 

Nada tu, Kobe, Japan 


Dear Editors: 


I enjoy the Exponent II but have noticed 
the past two years it has increasingly become 
more liberal. I hope we always support and 
never criticize those in authority. 


Many of the articles have been thought- 
provoking and stimulating, I thoroughly en- 
joy those articles which help me to understand 
and learn more about my sisters in the gospel. 


Sharon Tolley 
Moses Lake, Washington 


Dear Editors: 


Please be aware, and please let other staff 
members know, how much I appreciate your publi- 
cation, Exponent II and Sunstone of late have 
kept me going, renewing my faith in Mormon pos- 
sibilities. Thanks for all you do for us. 


Steve Walker 
Provo, Utah 


Dear Sisters: 


I have been reading past issues of your 
publication which I have borrowed from a 
friend. I find the thoughts and ideas expressed 
in them to be pertinent and insightful. 


About a year ago, I was called to be the 
Relief Society president in our ward. I am 
34 years old, an elementary teacher by pro- 
fession, married to an emergency room physi- 
cian, and a Church convert of five years. I 
have three children with a fourth due shortly. 
I do not consider myself a radical but I do 
naturally question ideas and procedures, I 
attended one of my first stake Relief Society 
meetings, however, and felt "radical." 


I raised a question in this meeting with 
other Relief Society presidents and stake 
leaders. A sister, also an RS president, 
sitting beside me immediately responded, 
"Well, Sister, either the program is inspired 
or it isn't."' Her response did not answer 
my question (it was never answered) but it 
certainly said a great deal to me, I began 
to feel very alone. I also began to wonder 
why I was in this calling since I was not a 
"typical" RS president like my other non-ques- 
tioning sisters were. 


Since reading your publication, I feel 
less alone. I would appreciate your thoughts 
on the lessons being included in the current 
Relief Society manuals. 


Mary Schroyer 
Waterbury, Vermont 
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